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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE NOTES 


Our Actine Present In War Work. 
The most interesting League news of the 
month is the announcement that the 
government has called Acting President 
William Roger Greeley into service with 
the Army Engineers. He is engaged in 
construction of a new army base in 
southeastern Massachusetts. Mr. Gree- 
ley was selected as Acting President fol- 
lowing President Furber’s enlistment in 
the naval service. 


Tue Monruty June Luncueon of 
Greater Boston laymen entertained Dr. 
Everett M. Baker, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, on the eve of his selection as min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland. He spoke of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal for 1941-42, presenting 
figures showing a 31% increase over 
previous years. The 1942-43 Appeal 
will include the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, and expectations are high that 
the foundation work laid by Dr. Baker 
will grow and prosper under the man- 
agement of Mr. Frederick T. McGill, the 
League’s new Executive Director. 


SumMMerR Activities. Activities in 
most of the chapters and men’s clubs 
will remain quiet until fall, as transpor- 
tation difficulties, especially in the East, 
will mean changes in plans. But some 
picnics are being arranged. For instance 
at Dallas, Texas, the League Chapter 
held a steak supper at President Jona- 
than A. Noyes’ home. In Philadelphia 
one of the members of the First Church 
Chapter gave the laymen a luncheon 
picnic. 


At Newton Centre, Mass., Dr. Frank 
W. Scott is again at the helm as Presi- 
dent of the chapter. He was a former 
national League president. “The main 
purpose of our chapter,’ writes Dr. 
Scott, “is to keep the men of the church 
aware of what the church means to 
them, and what they mean to the 
church, the place of the church in so- 
ciety in these crucial times, and what we 
can each do to be intelligent and serv- 
iceable.” 


Rerorts From Orner CuHaprers. 
Among other activities at Montreal, 
Canada, was a special meeting of all 
men in the church to promote plans for 
an active program during the coming 
year. Officers of the chapter elected for 
next year include: President, W. C. R. 
Anderson; Vice-President, George Fen- 
son; Secretary, Sam Vatcher; and Treas- 


urer, Maurice Hodgson. Keeping its 
regular monthly meetings from Septem- 
ber to May, the Houston, Texas, Chap- 
ter met in the Ben Milam Hotel with 
exceptionally interesting speakers at 
each meeting. At Carlisle, Mass., the 
local chapter conducted a series of 


weekly dances to raise money. It sent. 


a delegate to the Religious Education 
Institute, donated a substantial sum to 
Red Cross work, assisted in making 
building improvements for the church, 
and financed the expenses of a group of 
local boys at the Lowell Y. M. C. A. 
under the leadership of their minister, 
Rev. Joseph H. Junta. The outstanding 
feature of the chapter at Peterboro, 
N. H., was the running of a series of 
public forums for the whole community 
resulting in visits from both U. S. Sena- 
tors, Styles Bridges and Charles M. 
Tobey. 


HACKLEY COMMENCEMENT 


N enriched baccalaureate service and 

impressive graduation exercises dis- 
tinguished the commencement program 
of Hackley School this year. 

At the baccalaureate service held May 
31, St. Thomas’s Choir of New York 
City participated. Rey. Arthur Stanley 
Wheelock, Church in the Highlands, 
White Plains, N. Y., gave the sermon. 
Canon Pritchard dedicated the chimes 
and bell given by the Schiff family in 
memory of their son, Terry. 

At the graduation exercises, Dean 
Austen Pardue of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Buffalo, N. Y., gave the chief address. 
The top scholar in the class of 1942, Kai 
Knagenhjelm, gave the valedictory ad- 
dress, and the school choir sang. 

Winners of awards were announced as 
follows: Athletic Cup, for proficiency in 
athletics: John Snyder; Stanley B. Pen- 
nock Prize for excellence in science, and 
Scholarship Cup, to highest all-round 
boy in school: Kai Knagenhjelm; Parker 
Cup, for distinction in studies and school 
activities: John Snyder; Book Prizes for 
highest standing in the following sub- 
jects during senior year—English: Brian 
Hoffman; Mathematics: Kai Knagen- 
hjelm; French: Brian Hoffman; History: 
Henry Bowen; Latin: Chester Plimpton. 

Unitarians will be interested to note 
that Frederick Day, son of Rev. Rob- 
ert B. Day of Niagara Falls, was winner 
of both the Harvard Book Prize, for 
outstanding character and_ scholarship, 
and the Junior Parker Cup, for the most 
constructive undergraduate. 


Rev. Douctas B. Hemmeon, D. D., 
for 12 years minister in Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, resigned as of June 1, 1942. 
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Japanese being settled at Puyallup Camp in Washington, one of several established by the Army 
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OUR JAPANESE CITIZENS 


By MARTHA DICKIE SHARP 


(In April and May Mrs. Sharp traveled through the west 
for the Unitarian Service Committee, speaking on the work 
of the Committee, and investigating new fields for action. She 
here reports on her visit to assembly centers for Japanese. 
—Tue Eprrors) 


Pacific Coast. There 116,000 people of Japanese 

descent, 70,000 of whom are American citizens, have 
been evacuated from their homes and businesses. As a 
representative of the Unitarian Service Committee, I 
was asked to investigate the problems involved. At 
Los Angeles I saw these Nipponese-Americans gathered 
at centers and loaded into jeeps, busses, and Army 
trucks bound for Santa Anita. The quiet pathos of 
their waiting, sitting on all that was left of their mov- 
able worldly goods, brought back sharply other scenes. 
Two years ago at Oloron Saint-Marie, France, in a pour- 
ing rain, I watched several thousand German Jews 
unloaded from a train to be carried away in trucks to 
the internment Camp de Gurs in the Pyrenees. Ques- 
tions filled my mind now as then. Why were these 
people taken from their homes? Under what conditions 
are they going to live? What is to be the ultimate 
solution to their problem? I asked everyone I met. 


i] SAW the climax of “The Japanese Question” on the 


The Order for Evacuation 


Hysteria and suspicion of the Japanese rose to such 
heights by March 1, 1942, that the order for evacuation 
came as a relief to all on the Pacific Coast. The history 
of the development of that feeling will make interesting 
reading some day. A local clergyman told me, “Right 
after Pearl Harbor there was no widespread antagonism 
against Japanese-Americans here. It was not until two 
weeks later, when the Fruit Growers Association organ- 


ized a campaign for deportation of their Japanese com- 
petitors, that feeling began to rise.” Irresponsible radio 
commentators jumped on the band wagon with stories 
of suspected sabotage. Politicians, catering to mass 
prejudice, added their fuel to the fire. Extremists of 
all kinds, led by the Hearst newspapers, raised appre- 
hension to such a pitch that bewildered and honest 
patriots felt forced to join them. Two Filipinos made 
violent attacks on Japanese. Loyal and disloyal alike 
became fearful for their lives. Until it was too late, the 
mass of intelligent people never believed the evacuation 
would take place. When it did, they deeply regretted 
their inactivity in not following down rumors and acting 
on their findings. 


The Facts from Honolulu 


We sympathize with the task which confronted the 
Army but wonder if the fifth column activity about 
which they had official information gave ample warrant 
for evacuating 70,000 American citizens on the basis of 
their racial character without any judicial hearings? 
On March 20 the press carried a cablegram sent by 
Honolulu Chief of Police Gabrielson to the Tolan Con- 
gressional Defense Migration Committee—“Pursuant 
request Delegate King, advise you there were no acts 
of sabotage in city and county of Honolulu December 
7 nor have there been any reported to police depart- 
ment since that date, Police department had charge 
of traffic on Pearl Harbor Road from Pearl Harbor to 
Honolulu shortly after bombing started with several 
officers on duty there. There was no deliberate block- 
ing of traffic during December 7 or following that date 
by unauthorized persons.” The president of the Hono- 
lulu Chamber of Commerce and Chairman of the 
Honolulu Citizens Council wired jointly to Delegate 
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King. “Upon consultation with chief of police and 
heads of army and navy informed to date there has 
been no single instance of Japanese truck drivers or 
other truck drivers running machines into U. S. planes 
on the ground, or Japanese or others disabling automo- 
biles of Army and Navy officers, or of Japanese or 
others throwing furniture into the streets to blockade 
Army and Navy officers.” If the public had known 
these facts the evacuation might not have taken place. 
Why were they not revealéd; why did the universally 
accepted rumors of Japanese fifth column activity go 
without denial? 


At Assembly Centers 


The first step in the evacuation was to move all per- 
sons of Japanese descent into temporary assembly cen- 
ters. Race tracks and fair grounds have been easiest 
to adapt, since they usually comprise wide areas sur- 
rounded by barbed wire fences. Santa Anita had 7,000 
Japanese-Americans living in the paddocks when I was 
there. New barracks were also being constructed to 
house an additional 10,000 before the end of May. 
Several companies of soldiers patrolled the outside of 
the camp. Sentry towers about twenty-five feet high, 
erected at regular intervals, were manned day and 
night. 

Permission to enter had to be obtained from the 
military. Inside the barbed wire, the camp was in 
charge of civilians. Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, Miss Ada 
Blake, and I were taken on a comprehensive tour. We 
were especially impressed by the high quality of the 
directing personnel. These were chosen from the WPA 
because of their wide experience in handling large 
groups of Americans. Their sympathetic understand- 
ing insures the internees of fair play. Their dilemma 
was summed up by one of them, who said, ““No matter 
what we do, it’s wrong. We’re damned if we do and 
damned if we don’t. Some groups outside say we’re 
coddling the Japs if we just treat them decently. Others 
say we're not doing enough for them.” A major staff 
of 43 Caucasian-Americans was responsible for the 
communal life of 7,000 Japanese. This directing group 
would be expanded to 80 when the camp was filled to 
capacity with 17,000 inmates. 


Japanese at Work 


Japanese are being used as widely as possible. On 
entering, they are asked to designate their training and 
preference for work. Japanese doctors and nurses staff 
the hospitals; Japanese dietitians plan the meals; 
Japanese cooks prepare the food, and their young 
people wash up afterwards. Former Japanese social 
workers now help their own people to adjust to camp 
life. Artists decorate the barracks. Newspaper men 
publish a paper. The co-operative spirit on both sides 
is excellent. Unfortunately, there is not enough to do. 
Thousands are still idle. This is the most serious 
feature of this internment. Men and women deteriorate 
very quickly under such conditions. The camps were 
set up in so much haste that there has not yet been 
time to provide any equipment for schooling, and very 
little for recreation. 
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At Tanforan, assembly camp for San Francisco, a 
group of Japanese Mills College girls practiced their 
nursery school training in an open field. Gathering the 
little children about them, they played together with 
scraps of lumber left from building the camp or’ walked 
around the track teaching the children the names of 
the wild flowers. They had already developed a plan 
for teaching other girls to help them. One of their 
number, trained at Mills as a librarian, had been given 
a chance to create a library in an empty barracks. 
When the Professor of Education, the Librarian of 
Mills College, and I arrived on the scene with two cars 
loaded with books and nursery school equipment, given 
by their former classmates, their tear-filled eyes spoke 
their gratitude. 

The evacuees are housed in stables, barracks, or 
existing buildings such as grandstands. Families are 
kept together. Each person is issued a folding cot, a 
cotton or straw tick, and a single army blanket. 
Cubicles are about ten by ten feet square, and as many 
as three or four sleep in this space. Meals are served 
in great barracks, cafeteria fashion. The food was the 
Army B Ration for the field, prepared entirely from 
canned goods. This is a sharp change from the usual 
food of the Japanese, which is composed almost entirely 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. However, the diet will 
be improved when arrangements are made with sources 
of local supply. 

The health of the camp is under supervision of the 
U. S. Department of Health in co-operation with the 
State and County Health Boards. Everyone was 
vaccinated for smallpox and typhoid on entry. All 
hospital cases were sent out to the County Hospital. 
A new hospital inside the racetrack was almost com- 
pleted. There it was hoped they might care for the 48 
imminent obstetrical cases and all illnesses not con- 
tagious, and have diet kitchens to dispense baby 
formulas and special foods. 


A Letter from an Internee 


A letter from an internee describes the conditions 
in the barracks, and the patient acceptance of change: 

“Please excuse I use lined paper and pencil for 
writing you. I appreciate and thank you for your kind- 
ness during I worked in Berkeley. I left Berkeley last 
Thursday morning and arrived here 11.30 a.m. My 
first impression was very nice view here but I was dis- 
appointed after I was guided into my barracks which 
had been used as stable and now still smelling horsey 
and there were only beds and nothing else, no chair nor 
table too. 

“Fortunately, it was not raining when we arrived 
here, but afternoon it began to rain so hard and made 
the ground muddy. I got wet and caught cold for take 
in my baggages to my barrack from the baggage room 
so far away. 

“Now this assembly center has only one dining 
room in spite of being 3,000 people so every meal time 
confusing as we line up and have to wait an hour or 
more to take meal, so we must spend 8 or 4 hours for 
three meals a day, but I think everything will be better 
as the assembly center is completed by and by. 


“Morning and night here San Bruno is very cold, 
but at one around of the race track many, many kinds 
of little wild flower are blossom and very nice. Last 
night here San Bruno was ‘Black-out’ and it continued 
30 or 40 minutes long. Wasn’t there ‘Black-out’ Berke- 
ley last night? I hope you are well.” 

Caucasian-American ministers are allowed to con- 
duct church services in the Protestant sects every Sun- 
day. Roman Catholic, Buddhist, and Shinto priests 
also hold services. 

One of the greatest trials for the inmates is that 
every day they must spend hours standing in line in 
wind, rain, or broiling sun. They wait for the showers, 
for water, for toilets, for meals, which are served in 
shifts. This is a real hardship for children, the aged, 
and the sick. I hope that more dining halls, showers, 
and better organization will minate as much as pos- 
sible of this demoralizing aspect of a disorganized social 
_ order as soon as expedient. 


The Challenge for the Future 


The problem of resettlement is the great challenge 
to us in the Japanese situation. The Government 
already has plans to send them to permanent agricul- 
tural camps under military guards. Areas have been 
chosen at Manzanar, Owens Valley in the Dust Bowl, 
Tulelake, the Pima Indian Reservation in southern 
Arizona, and the Minidoka project of southern Idaho. 
This type of settlement on wild land where there is no 
water is expensive. The devising of work for the major- 
ity who are not farmers will be difficult. Feeding them 
for the many months until crops can be sown and a 
harvest gathered is costing $60,000 per day. 

When anti-Japanese feeling abates, the War Reloca- 
tion Authority and the F. B. I. have said they will 
discharge loyal American-born Japanese (Nisei) for 
resettlement in non-defense areas. It would be a 
patriotic act for communities in the Middle West to 
allow Nisei to be scattered among them. They could 
thus help meet the labor shortage and do their part 
toward winning the war. These Nisei would at once 
become self-supporting, thus saving the Government 

money to that extent. 
_ When we asked some Nisei girls at Santa Anita 
what they missed most, they replied, “Our American 
friends!” The 70,000 Nisei dread being segregated with 
foreign-born Japanese. They have left that culture 
behind, and think and feel themselves to be Americans. 
If they are forced to live together for the duration of 
the war, the stigma of suspicion will cling to all alike. 
Loyal Nisei should be allowed to go on to normal 
American communities, where their self-respect will be 


restored and their belief in democratic fair play be 


confirmed. 


What Can Be Done to Help 


Members of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee on the Coast were ready to help the Japanese 
at the beginning of the crisis.. They organized teams to 
visit Japanese families to give them “spiritual hand- 
shakes.” They issued news bulletins to advise the 
Japanese as fast as legal aspects of their situation 


changed. When the evacuation began, they took the 
sick and the aged in their own cars to the camps. They 
found hospital chairs, extra blankets, layettes, and all 
kinds of emergency materials. They have found scholar- 
ships for sixty college students in midwestern: institu- 
tions. But the needs are greater than any one group 
can meet. There are 400 University of Washington 
Nisei students at the camp at Puyallup alone. 

A branch of the Unitarian Service Committee has 
been formed on the Pacific Coast. Some of the churches 
are already hard at work collecting nursery school 
equipment, athletic supplies, books, magazines, and 
layettes for the interned Japanese in the nearby assem- 
bly centers. A group of young people carries on a 
shopping service. The ministers in each area are gomg 
regularly to the camps to ascertain the needs and try to 
meet them in their local parishes. This is splendid 
work, but we must do more if we are, in the words of 
the Tolan Congressional Committee, “‘to resettle them 
in normal and productive ways of living.” 

The Army is not yet returning the Nisei to civil life. 
But the day will come when officials will hear them and 
clear them, and send them out of the camps. Then 
fellow citizens of ours will be trekking eastward for a 
fresh start in business and agriculture—their new 
frontier! The Army and the Resettlement Administra- 
tion may issue various forms of official sustentation in 
cash and kind. But there is a quality of experience 
which travels above the level of handouts of blankets, 
tools, and seeds. These days of their resettlement will 
be the most memorable in all the lives of these Nisei; 
children and children’s children for years will hear the 
stories of the welcomes in the new settlements. Friend- 
ship at that moment of these travellers’ loneliness and 
humiliation will prove that Americans who have spent 
generously on overseas relief can travel as generously 
the second mile at home. There will be more important 
issues then than issues of coffee and rakes. And there 
will be a planting of longer-lived seeds than the best 
of the winter wheat. 


HYMN FOR FIRESIDE SERVICE 
(Tune: Donne Secours, 230) 


Steep is the path by which man is ascending, 

Far is the goal toward which he fain attains; 

Yet through the ages, he is ever yearning, 
Searching for ways to climb and break his chains. 


Bowed by the weight of centuries unnumbered, 
Slave to a creed, to ignorance and fear, 

Always by lusts and ugliness encumbered, 
What man shall be as yet doth not appear. 


Dark though this day, the clouds ahead are breaking; 
Through God’s great bounty streameth in the light; 
Guided by voices through the ages calling, 
Man shall be free to follow truth and right. 


LAWRENCE C. STAPLES 
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A Red Cross home nursing class—to safeguard health 


N ursing in Wartime 


By ALMA C. HAUPT 


come to rely on the nursing profession in time 

of need—when serious illness strikes the home, 
when epidemic or disaster sweeps over the pone 
in national emergency. 

In this time of war, the country is again callthg on 
nurses to heal the wounds of destruction. The castle 

'expanding Army and Navy call for greatly increased 
nursing service. We cannot afford to send our boys to 
war with inadequate nursing care. Every time a 
nurse now in active service is assigned to war duty, 
she leaves an empty post in a hospital or some other 
health agency, and depletes the supply of nurses serv- 
ing the civilian population. What’s more, war in- 
creases rather than diminishes the need for nurses on 
the home front—for there is always the unforeseen 
emergency such as an epidemic, disaster, sabotage or 
other enemy action. There are also the expanding 
production program and the health problems produced 
by massing great numbers of people in war boom towns 
and camp areas. 

Nursing has two nationwide organizations which 
have as their special task the planning for the most 
efficient use of the nursing service now available and 
promoting the recruitment of student nurses. One is 
governmental—the Subcommittee on Nursing of the 
Health and Medical Committee operating within the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services—and 
the other is voluntary—the National Nursing Council 
for War Service, made up of the five national profes- 
sional nursing organizations and the American Red 
Cross Nursing Service. Their aims are to know both 
military and civilian needs for professional nursing and 
auxiliary nursing service, to make plans to meet these 
needs, and to correlate nursing in the United States 
as may be necessary with the nursing services of the 
United Nations. 

The national significance of the shortage of nurses 
is far-reaching. It means sending 50,000 of our young- 
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est and best to the armed forces, and finding every 
eligible nurse and stimulating her voluntarily to enroll 
in the First Reserve of the American Red Cross. It 
means that out of the reservoir of 100,000 eligible 
nurses, one out of every two probably will be called to 
active duty in the armed forces and must be ready and 
willing to answer the call. It means that many inac- 
tive nurses will have to put on their caps again and 
take the place of those called for military duty. It 
means that hospitals and health services will have to 
use more students, auxiliaries, and volunteer nurse’s 
aides to spread the services of the registered nurses, in 
order that they may continue to protect and care for 
the citizens for whom our armed forces are fighting. 
And who knows when our own local communities them- 
selves will become battlegrounds and scenes of disaster 
and the nurses in them freeded for every sort of nursing 
service? 

Volunteers, trained for service, are needed. Courses 
given by the Red Cross, in co-operation with the 
Office of Civilian Defense, offer those who are qualified 
and willing to give the time an opportunity to perform 
real patriotic service. To become a nurse’s aide re- 
quires 80 hours of preparatory training and 150 hours 
of actual practice in a hospital, clinic, or other health 
agency. Nurse’s aides trained by the Red Cross can 
serve as assistants to trained nurses in hospital wards, 
hospital clinics, hospital out patient departments, 
health department clinics, baby health stations, pre- 
natal clinics, school health services, visiting nurse serv- 
ices. The performance of all these necessary routine 
jobs by volunteers will release registered nurses for 
more vital jobs and will help to expand the effective- 
ness of the hardpressed trained nurse. 

There are many opportunities for volunteer service 
even for the untrained, in such jobs as clerical work of 
all kinds, being hostesses at conferences, clinics, and 
classes; weighing and measuring clinie patients, trans- 
porting nurses and patients, doing simple diversional 
therapy, and many others. 

Maintaining the health of our civilian population 
is a wartime job the importance of which needs no 
stressing. Volunteers, by giving their service regu- 
larly and conscientiously, can supplement the staffs of 
existing health agencies so that needed community 
services can be carried on. 

The first and most important thing each individual 
citizen can do to relieve the shortage of nurses is keep 
well, and help keep his family well. Eating the right 
food, getting plenty of rest and recreation, and watch- 
ing all the other things which will maintain physical 
fitness, will release nursing and other medical services 
for more essential tasks. Preventable illness is a waste 
of manpower which we cannot afford in wartime. Pri- 
vate nursing service is a luxury that most of us must 
give up for the duration. 

Home nursing courses offered by local Red Cole 
Chapters give women an opportunity to learn to care 
for illnesses that occur in their own homes that for- 
merly would have called for a nurse. Thousands of 
women are taking these courses and by learning to 
safeguard their homes and families are building a bul- 
wark of strength in their communities. 


Portrait of Delos 
O’Brian by Andrew 
Wyeth, catching 
“the meaning of 
the Unitarian Re- 
ligious Faith” 


UNITARIANISM INSPIRES AN ARTIST. 


By DELOS O’BRIAN 


Andrew Wyeth painted and talked about art. 
He was saying, “If one is going to appreciate 
art, he has first to grasp what the artist is trying to 
capture and to say in his painting. Now in this I am 
not just painting a portrait. I am trying to catch and 
to speak the meaning of the Unitarian Religious Faith. 
I want to express the freedom and the simplicity, the 
freshness, the vigor, and the purity of Unitarianism.” 
According to Andrew Wyeth, the artist must always 
aim to escape from the medium with which he works. 
Thus when another views the artist’s painting he 
should not be conscious of a picture upon canvas, but 
should rather be conscious only of a feeling of pure 
emotion. This belief leads him to express the hope that 
some day he will be able to paint a picture which will 
“have the quality of being created out of pure air.” 
This does not mean that this young artist is therefore 
a fadist or that he is even in sympathy with much of 
so-called modern art. He firmly believes that many 
of the fadists have degraded art by exalting poor work- 
manship and by confusing rather than enlightening the 
public mind. 
Wyeth tells this story to press home his distrust of 
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fadism in art. One day while he was doing some water ~ 


colors along the shore, a great wave broke high over 
the rock upon which he was perched. Just before the 
salt water struck he had daubed a large blob of color 
upon his paper. The wave washed this color in all 
directions, completely ruining his painting before he 
had begun it. When he returned to his studio he 
threw this monstrosity in the corner and forgot about 
it. A little later a connoisseur of modern art came in. 
He wanted to buy a painting, but he could find nothing 


he liked. At length he discovered the discarded oddity 
—example of the Atlantic ocean’s artistic ability. He 
thought it was wonderful—it was great art! He bought 
it at once. 

Andrew’s father, the famous illustrator, N. C. 
Wyeth, calls his son “a rational modernist.”. Indeed 
his art is the result of reason and conscious purpose. 
“The artist must think.” “The artist’s paintings must 
talk a language that is universally understood.” To- 
gether with this attitude Andrew combines a vigorous 
faith in freedom. The two are not incompatible when 
the first is the groundwork of the second. “I try to 
forget about myself, about objects and things, and to 
paint with abandon and fluency and feeling.” 

Basically Andrew Wyeth is a realist, but the results 
of his work have a spiritual and universal quality 
which raises his realism to the level of religious experi- 
ence. Out of fact he builds faith. From accuracy, 
honesty, and realism he goes on to impose an interpre- 
tative quality and to create a worthy emotional 
expression. 

Right now Andrew is painting the picture of a dead 
crow. He discovered it in the meadow behind his 
home, and it aroused a sharp emotional response im 
him. He felt that he had to tell the crow’s story in 
color and design. This does not sound like a very 
lovely painting, and yet it is—and profoundly moving. 
He has captured and told us of the joyous feeling of 
flight in the hills and the sky—the crow’s past. He 
has given the rich black beauty of the crow’s dead 
body a feeling of life and dignity even in death. The 
realism of this scene is strong and vigorous in its 
impact upon one’s mind, and the interpretative and 

(Continued on page 231) 
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CAN WE STILL LOVE? 


The Sermon for the Month 


By DONALD C. McMILLAN 


“Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run; 

For love has overflowing streams 

To fill them, every one.” 


Does this happy sentiment sound to you like a 
pious platitude, in times like these? ‘Make channels 
for the streams of love’—is this a counsel of perfec- 
tion, when we are engaged in the “stern and dirty 
business” of winning a war? There doesn’t seem to be 
much room for the love which makes for wider 
brotherhood while most of our human family are 
locked in mortal combat. 

And yet, you and I know that if we are to with- 
stand the torrents of hatred and violence which tear 
at our world’s foundations today, we must share all 
we possibly can of the love which sustains the sanity 
and decency of human beings. We, and the common 
people of every land, must some day break free from 
the dread clutch of our common enemy—hatred, 
fear, violence, misunderstanding. 

When Jesus said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and mind and soul and strength, 
and thy neighbor as thyself,’ and made this the su- 
preme commandment, he was proclaiming the truth 
that love is the law we must obey, if we are to live 
abundantly, either as individuals or nations. He saw 
that love is the necessary basis of any healthy or intel- 
ligent human behavior. 

Will not our modern physicians of body and of 
soul be the first to agree with Jesus? Do they not 
say, “Yes, we must keep on loving, no matter what 
conditions are, if we expect to survive. We must love, 
for love is the divine antidote against the poisons of 
the war spirit which eat, as a deadly acid, at our 
human personality. We must love, to keep strong 
in our common life those very qualities of personal 
integrity, mutual respect, and mutual aid for which we 
are fighting today.” 

Yes, we need to love and be loved in these hard 
days as never before, to keep what sanity and decency 
we have; to find comfort and healing for the wounds 
of adversity; to find the strength and inspiration to 
“endure all things” and be essentially loyal to the hopes 
and ideals we feel are sacred. 

In his immortal first letter to the Corinthians, 
Paul set the standard for the highest kind of human 
love: the love which makes one’s life strong and sig- 
nificant because one is gladly and humbly devoted to 
eternal things, which free us from our human vanity 
and selfishness. 
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You and I want to experience and to share that 
kind of love. We are hungry to feel it and share it, 
whether we admit it or not. We all can experience 
such love; we have done so, in our highest moments. 
We have also the challenge of such great men as Jesus, 
Paul, St. Francis, Channing, Parker, and Kagawa, to 
live by the law of love in spite of every obstacle. Not 
many of us can achieve the greatness of their love in 
these days of world revolution; but we can be inspired 
by them, and by many others like them, to love more 
widely and deeply than we are loving; to serve more 
faithfully and wisely as channels for the redeeming 
influence of love in our stricken world. 

Some people may be able so to love and serve with 
only human sources of strength and inspiration; but 
do not most of us need a faith and purpose, a source 
of strength and inspiration beyond, as well as within, 
humanity, to drive us and sustain us, especially when 
humanity behaves badly, and so many are cynical as 
to our nature and destiny? 

To my mind, the heart of our Christian religion, as 
sublimely expressed by the apostle John, offers us this 
larger, never-failing faith: “Behold what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called sons of God! ... For God is love; and he 
that abideth in love abideth in God, and God in him.” 

I have come, through many years of doubting, to 
the belief that this exalting conviction is true; that 
God does bestow on us all a magnificent love, in the 
gift of his spirit to us, and in providing the requisites 
of abundant life for all. Obviously, God expects us to 
live by the law of love, to share all things justly, and 
to labor with him in the perfection of his creation. 
Here is the true meaning and purpose of our life. 

Surely the highest kind of love is the pouring out 
of the best in oneself for the welfare of those who are 
loved. Hasn’t God been doing this for humanity 
throughout the ages? The mighty Power which 
shaped and sustains our universe, which inspired the 
evolution of life on this planet, which forever brings 
forth anew the miracles of creative growth and beauty, 
in nature and in humanity,—is this not God, pouring 
out his love upon us all? We can deny this, and 
shut ourselves off from much of the love of God, as 
most people do; but that doesn’t discourage God! 

It is no argument against the love of God to say 
that he “allows” us to engage in mass murder and 
destruction on the scale of World War II. Out of his 
love for us and his faith in us, he gave us a free will; 
the freedom to obey his laws of growth and love, and 
so to thrive, or to violate those laws, and perish. 

Can we ask more than that? It’s simply up to us 
all to learn to live by the law of love! You and I 
can hasten the day when all men obey that law enough 
to have a decent world, by serving as channels for 
God’s love in our daily lives. So little a thing as a 
true smile or an outstretched hand makes one a chan- 
nel for God’s redeeming love in the world; and when 
we think of ourselves only as channels for that love, 
opening ourselves to let it flow through us, then our 
strength is the strength of ten, and we are free from 
the human vanity which so often shuts out the love 
of God. 


A Stream 
— from 


the Wilderness 


By CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


offers the rare instance of a liberal church founded 

in a frontier settlement on the edge of the wilder- 
ness and yet persistently maintaining its existence. The 
community has never been more than a village, and 
the history of the church is like that of a stream that 
has never become a river, but is like one of the peren- 
nial springs that flow from the hills round the valley 
in which the village is located. 

Two liberal trends converged in Barneveld, and 
one had its origin in Holland. The community was 
first named Oldenbarneveld, in honor of Jan van Olden 
Barneveld, the Dutch statesman who became a mar- 
tyr to the cause of religious and political liberty. Dutch 
settlers brought the influence of Socinianism from their 
mother country, and among them were Adam G. 
Mappa, agent of the Holland Land Company, and 
Francis Adrian van der Kemp, formerly a clergyman. 
Both were exiles from Holland because of participa- 
tion with armed forces of the Patriot Party in a disas- 
trous effort to establish political reform in 1786. 

Van der Kemp was a man of learning and of un- 
usual character. He made friends among the foremost 
men of our country, among them John Adams, Jeffer- 
son, and Channing. He came to Barneveld in 1797, and 
there spent the rest of his life as a writer, translator, 
justice of the peace, and something of a farmer. His 
portrait hangs in the President’s office at the headquar- 
ters of the American Unitarian Association. His mod- 
est home, since enlarged, is now the Parsonage. 

There was a second liberal trend among New Eng- 
land settlers in Barneveld, strengthened by the contact 
made by Van der Kemp with Boston Unitarians. On 
September 19, 1803, a group met, among them Van der 
Kemp and Mappa, and organized “The United Prot- 
estant Religious Society.” Of the three trustees chosen, 
two were said to be Presbyterians and one a Unitarian. 


Te Unitarian Church at Barneveld, New York, 


Their first settled minister was John Sherman, who — 


began his work on February 18, 1806, and the society 
was then organized as “The Reformed Christian 
Church,” and “Articles of Association” were adopted 
that carefully guarded the freedom of the individual in 
religious matters. Sherman served until 1810. 

The church was without minister until 1814, when 
Isaac B. Pierce was called as a young man not yet 
ordained. There being no neighbor church of like 
faith, arrangements were made for a group of ministers 


in Boston, including Channing, to convene in council 
and ordain the young man to the Christian ministry. 
He was installed in Barneveld on March 19, 1815. The 
erection of a church building was then undertaken and 


completed in 1816, the building still in use. Pierce 
served the church for twenty-six years with unsur- 
passed devotion, patience, and sacrifice. Edgar Buck- 
ingham followed him in 1841, and he enjoyed a happy 
ministry until he resigned in 1852. After him six 
ministers served for short periods only. The church, 
always small, found it difficult to give its ministers a 
living salary, although its members were generous 
within their means. William Silsbee was settled in 
1867, and with an independent income he was able to 
serve comfortably for twenty years. He was the first 
to occupy the Van der Kemp house, which had been 
bought by Jonah Howe and given to the society for 
the use of its minister. 

Edward Foster Temple served the church during 
two terms, 1889-1892 and 1895-1898. During his min- 
istry, Unity Hall was built, a commodious and well- 
equipped parish house for so small a community. 
Next followed Wayland L. Beers, and under his direc- 
tion a broader statement of faith was adopted. 

Charles Graves served from 1901 to 1907, and in 
his time the church celebrated its 100th Anniversary. 
He wrote a very readable history of the society, entitled 
A Century of Village Unitarianism, and he is still 
remembered with high regard by older members of the 
church. Next followed S. C. Weatherly, John L. Rob- 
inson, John H. Mueller, T. Clinton Brockway, and 
S. D. Butler—the latter now living in retirement not 
far from Barneveld, and a frequent and welcome visi- 
tor. Walter A. Taylor, serving from 1921 to 1936, 
is held in most friendly esteem. Edwin Fairley, loved 
by his colleagues in the ministry, endeared himself to 
the people of Barneveld while their minister from 1936 
until his death in 1941. 

So runs the story of a village Unitarian Church, a 
story of struggle, devoted service of ministers with 
small salaries, and generous contributions of laymen 
who were too few to make their support adequate. A 
village Unitarian Church finds it hard to hold its 
young people, for most of them must go elsewhere to 
find employment, and those who move into the com- 
munity seldom come with an interest in a liberal reli- 
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What Is a Communication ? 


\ 7 HEN I crossed the Canadian border a few days 
ago, on my way to a week’s vacation before 
settling down to the uncertainties of this par- 

ticular summer, I discovered that the war had made 
an interesting difference in a long familiar routine. It 
was a courteous. United States customs officer who 
asked the question that inspired this article, and it 
seemed innocent enough at first. “What is there in 
your brief-case?” I opened it up and showed him a 
dozen letters that I was carrying with me to answer 
in the peaceful quiet of “Memphremagog’s wooded 
shores,” and also a few pages of the manuscript for 
the July “Unitarian Horizons” which I intended to 
finish in the same delectable place. To my complete 
astonishment, the officer told me I couldn’t carry these 
papers into Canada, and the reason he gave was that 
they were “communications.” 

I had no quarrel with the new regulation; indeed, I 
rejoiced to see that things were really “tightening up.” 
So far as the letters were concerned, a little longer 
delay. would probably not enrage my correspondents 
any more than had already happened, for I must con- 
fess that they were the kind of letter that tempts me 
to procrastination anyway. But when it came to the 
manuscript and notes for “Horizons,” I could not 
restrain my impulse to protest. Very carefully I ex- 
plained exactly what it was all about, pointing out that 
editorial deadlines are by no means to be taken lightly 
or unadvisedly, and winding up by timidly suggesting 
that I felt reasonably certain that the Government of 
the United States was not hard-hearted enough to 
deprive the readers of the Christian Register of the 
masterpiece these simple notes foreshadowed. 

But it all availed me nothing. With entire good 
humor but unmistakable firmness the officer replied, 
“This is a communication, and you are not allowed to 
carry communications across the border.” And that 
was irrevocably that! So if this issue of the Register 
contains no “Unitarian Horizons,” or if it reaches its 
readers a day or two late, the war is to blame. From 
my point of view, it is a trifling sacrifice to make in a 
very great cause. Even if I should never again see the 
notes for what I intended to write for this issue, and 
as a result that article never does get written, the loss 
won't seem to me unduly great, for it has given me a 
new interest in the word “communication,” which T 
should otherwise never have dreamed of applying to a 
piece of writing like this. 


Person to Person 


The essence of communication, it seems to me, is 
the personal quality; and if “Horizons” is to be called 
(as it has been, officially) a communication, that lays 
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an emphasis that I like upon the personal nature of 
these monthly articles. They are written, and I should 
like to believe that they are read, not as a radio broad- 
cast is sent out, but rather as that most convenient 
of long distance telephone calls is made—person to 
person. The besetting sin of all church officialdom is 
that it grows to be impersonal, concerned with ideas 
and policies, with theories and programs, rather than 
with persons; and even within the narrower range of 
a parish church the same dreadful tendency is some- 
times present. Anything that will forestall or cure 
this baleful curse of ecclesiasticism is to be hailed with 
delight by anyone who really believes in churches. 

An important part in the genius of a truly great 
preacher is his ability to speak to five hundred people, 
or a thousand, and yet somehow make each individual 
in the congregation feel that the preacher is talking 
directly to him. Phillips Brooks knew how to do it. 
Many years ago a physician in Boston told me of a 
sermon that completely changed his whole life. “Trin- 
ity Church that Sunday morning,” he said, “was so 
crowded that I couldn’t find a seat; so I stood in one 
of the aisles, not far from the pulpit, leaning against a 
stone pillar. Mr. Brooks couldn’t possibly have known 
me, or my problems, but I left the church utterly con- 
vinced that the sermon was preached solely to meet 
my intimate and pressing needs. From that day, I 
have been a different man.” 


At the Church Door 


Of one of our own ministers, a young woman re- 
cently said to me, “He is a grand preacher; and he 
speaks to you after church, even when you are a casual 
visitor, as though he really were glad to have you 
there. The second time I went to his church, he said 
to me, ‘It’s nice to see you here again.’ ” 

Now I realize that not every minister possesses 
the kind of memory that would enable him to recog- 
nize a stranger on her second visit to his church—in a 
large metropolitan city where transients are many, and 
after the lapse of several weeks. But this, I believe, 
is one of the gifts that can be cultivated, if one really 
cares enough about it; and few investments of time 
and thought will bring such dividends to a minister. 
People like to feel that sermons are communications, 
that the preacher is a person, and that they too are per- 
sons. Sometimes a word at the church door can be 
more eloquent than everything spoken from the pulpit. 
A second-rate sermon, falteringly delivered, can some- 
times be made into a genuine communication by what 
is said afterwards as the congregation meets the min- 
ister for that brief moment as they leave the church. 


The Association and the Churches 


Much more difficult than the problem in a parish 
church is the problem of keeping denominational ma- 
chinery both réasonably efficient and humanly per- 
sonal. In some way the practice has developed of 
calling the officers of our Association “the administra- 
tion”; and I cannot imagine a more distasteful epithet, 
for it suggests all the non-human, non-personal, coldly 
unsympathetic and rigidly mechanical qualities of a 
super-successful and ruthless business concern. That 
isn’t in the least the way we think of ourselves at head- 
quarters, and we spend a considerable amount of time 
trying to show that it isn’t. We want very much to 
serve the churches well, but not at the expense of 
personal relations and a human touch in all that we 
do or try to do. 

The best evidence that we have contrived to keep 
at least some measure of the personal quality in our 
relations with the churches is found, I think, in the call 
extended to Dr. Baker, for five years executive Vice 
President of the Association, to become minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Cleveland—and in his 
acceptance of the call with the hearty approval (and 
infinite regret, at the same time) of his colleagues on 
the Association staff. 


The Churches Come First 


The churches come first, and denominational ma- 
chinery second. That is why we at headquarters were 
willing to send back into the parish ministry the man 
who was “second in command” only in the strict organ- 
izational sense of the term, whose enthusiasm and ad- 
ministrative skill and creative imagination have been 
second to none during these last years. His going to 
Cleveland is not only a personal loss to those who have 
worked with him at headquarters, but a loss to the 
effectiveness of the Association “team” that can only 
be justified by the major importance of the work he 
has been summoned to undertake. The Association 
gives to the Cleveland church the best it has to offer, 
and we regard it as the greatest compliment we could 
receive that the church recognized in one of our officers 
the ablest leader it could find anywhere for one of the 
greatest churches in the land. 

With us the churches come first as a matter of 
principle. Our denomination is an association of 
churches, not a Church, so far as its organization is 
concerned. Spiritually, there is coming into being 
what I like to call “The Unitarian Church,” but its 
existence and its value are dependent upon our keep- 
ing clear and straight the distinction between the unity 


of the spirit and the diversity of ecclesiastical control. 


A Personal Word in Conclusion 


And now, because, as I began by saying, this 
monthly article of mine is a communication, and 
therefore inevitably personal, I want to add a word 
to express my sense of profound gratitude that during 
these five years I have had Everett Baker by my side. 
Tt has made a greater difference than I can put into 
words. His faith in our common task has never 


wavered for a moment—not even when my. own faith 
has. His loyalty has been like a rock, his good cheer 
hke an unfailing spring. No assignment has been too 
difficult or disagreeable, and his capacity to take on 
“one more job” has had no limit. On a good many 
questions—most of them outside the day’s work—we 
have not thought alike, and on a few issues the differ- 
ence of opinion has been pretty deep: I hope he has 
found me as tolerant of his views as I have always 
found him of mine. He probably hasn’t any notion of 
how much his convictions have modified mine, er 
of how much I owe to the sensitiveness of his ethical 
standards and the steadfastness of his conscience. 

We have been over a few bits of fairly rough road 
together, and I don’t know a better man to have at 
hand when trouble is brewing. Only two or three 
times have I seen him really upset—and in each in- 
stance it was because someone else was being unfairly 
treated. His sense of justice is the only part of his 
character that I have ever seen get the better of his 
sense of humor. 

' Well, Cleveland is fortunately not very far from 
Boston, and it’s on the way to almost anywhere. 


UNITARIANISM INSPIRES AN ARTIST 
(Continued from page 227) 


emotional qualities are vivid and exalting to one’s 
spirit. A few days.ago a well-known art critic who is 
a confirmed modernist saw this painting and exclaimed, 
“That is the kind of painting I hate, but I like it!” 

Andrew retorts, “Why soft-pedal the realism of an , 
object? Fundamentally art comes down to one propo- 
sition—honesty. Follow honesty all of the way through 
and it always ends up in terrific glory.” He gives heed 
to his own advice. He paints with passion but always 
with absolute honesty. 

Some of us wonder how an artist decides upon what 
he will paint. Andrew Wyeth gets most of his subjects 
from the meadow and swamp and forest, but he will 
paint almost anything provided it moves him deeply 
enough and makes him want to paint it. He must 
see in it a passionate reason for painting it. One day 
I found him in the meadow behind his home. He was 
sitting on the ground painting weeds. Pointing to his 
work, he cried enthusiastically, “Look at those weeds. 
Look at the design, the form, the beauty. Weeds 
are beautiful!” 


STREAM FROM THE WILDERNESS 
(Continued from page 229) 


gious group. But new members have taken the place 
of the old, and the church has held together and still 
holds. The stream from the wilderness is flowing still, 
for there was something of lasting moral and spiritual 
value imparted to this church by its founders. Meas- 
ured by the limited resources of a village, this church 
has been a great church, and we who now belong to it 


_ must not fail to recognize and promote that greatness, 
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Knickerbocker Suit 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


old. Barnabas is not perhaps a name one would 

choose for oneself; but many of us are far from 
satisfied with our names; and Barnabas was always 
called Barny at home. 

Barny was tall for his age and spindly; and he much 
resented being hailed as “Barny Broomsticks,” which 
certain boys of the baser sort were wont to do. So he 
was living for the day when his mother would see that 
no self-respecting boy could go on wearing shorts, 
which could not hide his bony knees, and would buy 
him one of those hideous knicker suits, whereby his 
thinness would be somewhat hidden. He told his 
Mother hundreds of times that no boy of ten wore 
shorts except in the summer, and that he simply hated 
looking different from every other boy. He kept on 
and on, worrying about that suit. 

I have never seen man or boy who did not look a 
sorry sight in a knicker suit, myself no exception; but 
for some queer reason every one of us at some time 
in our masculine life has worn this unbecoming garb. 
Talk to me about breeches, tight at the knee, diamond 
buckles, and silk stockings, and I will say that I would 
gladly bear the name of Barnabas for the sake of 
walking in such elegance. But the Lord taketh no 
delight in the knickerbockers of a man. 

However, Barny kept on pestering about his suit; 
and about a month ago he said: “Mother, are you 
ever going to get me that suit?” His Mother said: 
“Barny, it’s war time, and suits cost money, and those 
gray flannel shorts are not half worn out. Everybody 
is trying to save money and’ buy war stamps. Can't 
you wear shorts for your country?” ‘ 

“Oh, Mother!” cried Barny, “you promised. And 
even if it’s summer, nobody wears shorts on Sundays 
except me.” “I know,” said Mother. “But can’t you 
really bear to give up just this, when everybody is 
doing without things?” “No, I can’t,” said Barny. 
“Tll give up candy or ice cream or sugar or anything; 
but I’ve just got to have that suit.” 

Mother said: “Very well. Then we shall have to 
get it, I suppose. I don’t want you to be miserable.” 

So next Sunday Barny appeared in his knicker- 
bocker suit, and he was very happy and quite hideous. 

At dinnertime Father said to Mother: “Perfect 
flower garden in church today. I rather like those 
cunning little hats women are wearing; very tricky. 
Why don’t you get one?” “TI don’t think,” said 
Mother, “they would suit my style of beauty.” ‘“Non- 
sense!” said Father. “You are the prettiest woman 
I know; and those hats are just your style. Do get 
one, won’t you?” 

Mother smiled. “I don’t believe I will,” she said, 
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IS name was Barnabas, and he was ten years 


although anybody could see that she was very much 
pleased to have Father call her pretty. Barny thought 
it was silly of him. Mothers, he thought, were never 
pretty. They were much too old for that. 

Mother went on: “Those little flower gardens cost 
quite a lot, you know; and mothers don’t really need 
new hats in these days.” 

“Oh!” said Father. “Don’t they? Well, I think 
they do. Why should mothers be always giving up 
things? I don’t think they should. Do you, Barny?” 

Barny shrugged his shoulders, and he said: “I 
guess mothers figure that they’re just mothers, and 
they like giving up things.” 

Father shrugged his shoulders. 
“Do they indeed?” 

Barny did not care for the way Father said that, 
so he hastily changed the subject. “Gee!” he re- 
marked. “This is good ice cream.” And he scooped 
up the last luscious spoonful. 

“Very good ice cream,” said Father. “Look out 
now! Don’t spill it on your new knickerbocker suit.” 


“Oh!” he said. 


Having Friends 
By FRANCES WOOD 


ID you ever wish that some day you could do 
just what you wanted to do? That for a whole 


day you didn’t have to be good or thoughtful, 
careful or polite—and that no one would say “Don’t 
do that, please,” all day long? I once knew a boy ten 
years old who felt just that way. He told his mother 
about it one day when he was feeling quite cross, and 
he could hardly believe his ears when she said, “Well, 
Peter, tomorrow is your birthday—you may choose 
what you would like to do all day long!” 

Peter’s eyes opened wide. “Really, Mom?” he 
asked, “Can I do it—really? I know what [ll do. Tl 
go on an adventure like Huckleberry Finn.” 

“All right, Son,” said Mother, “Ill put you up a 
picnic lunch with peanut butter sandwiches, and you 
can go off by yourself over to the woods for the 
whole day.” 

The next day was just right for a day in the woods. 
At eight o’clock Peter slammed the little picket gate 
behind him and started down the road whistling. 
He had his lunch in a bundle in a big red kerchief on 
a stick just as Huck had it in the pictures—and he 
had his fishing rod over his shoulder. Mother kissed 
him good-bye, and when John who was seven said, 
“Can’t I go, Peter? Please!’ Mother said, “No, John, 
this is Peter’s very own day. He will come home in 
time for supper and we will have some ice cream and a 
birthday cake.” 

“Hot dog,” said Peter, “that will be neat!” 

The first thing he did was to climb a tree—just 


because he felt like it. Then he walked along the edge 
of a very high cliff to see if he dared. When he took 
the last step he wished that Dickie, his pal, could 
see him. He found a family of little field mice and 
played with them. He rather wished Johnny was 
there for he would have had great fun watching them 
wriggle and squirm in Peter’s hand. Peter laughed, 
and then felt a little silly to be laughing to himself. 

The sun was hot so he decided not to go fishing. 
He took a swim in the pond instead, and then sat 
under a tree and opened his lunch. Mother had put 
in just about everything he liked. Tied in one corner 
of the kerchief was a lollipop, in the other a whole 
package of gum. He was a little ashamed when he 
remembered how cross he had been yesterday. He 
was sitting there, lazily tossing sticks and little stones 
away, when suddenly there was a great hum of many 
airplane motors, and a whole squadron appeared in 
the sky flying in V formation. Peter’s Dad was a flier, 
and Peter wanted to be a flier too. If Dad were 
there he could tell him what kind of planes they were 
and how the men felt when they “bailed out.” How 
wonderful it would be next month when Dad would 
be home on a long furlough. How much there would 
be to hear! Stories about his “buddies,” as he called 
them. Peter felt lonesome, and suddenly he knew 
why the day wasn’t quite as wonderful as he had 
expected it to be. 

Peter got up quickly and started home. He wanted 
to see them all around the supper table eating ice 
cream and birthday cake. He picked some wild roses 
for Mother which he knew she would put in a little 
vase side of Grandmother’s picture. He whistled to 
John as he opened the gate and Mother appeared. 

“Tell me about it, Peter,” she said. “Was it a 
wonderful adventure?” 

“Sure,” said Peter, “but, Mom, let’s all go together 
Saturday. There’s lots I want to show you in the 
woods!” 

Of course it is fun to do just what you want, but 
it’s much more fun if there is somebody to share the 
fun—someone to laugh with, play with, be with; 
someone to answer questions and tell you things. 


isomer 
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1942 class of First Unitarian Church, Virginia, Minnesota 
—who discussed liberal religion for their confirmation 


UNIVERSAL 


I know them, all of them. 

The tormented, 

The tormentors worse tormented, 
The crushed, the slaves, 

The prisoners, the free 

Are all a part of me. 


Because within, 

Under the warm flesh, the weathered skin, 

The encircling bone, 

Desire beats and hunger and the urge to live; 
The heart-muscle beats, beats. 


Still—very still in this quiet place alone, 
My breath waiting and listening, 

I feel tt, 

The warm pulse of blood safe in my body. 


I know the pulse, the heart 

Of the homeless aching on the hot road, 

The woman, snatching as she runs the loaf from the 
battered table, 

The man leaving the half-grown wheat to the rain 
of fire, 

The child afraid to lift up his eyes. 


Of humanity 
I am Man. 
Who feels his own must know all hearts. 


While one heart pounds away its breath 
Toward death or half a death, 
While one heart bleeds on a blade thrust and turned, 
Can mine be calm? 
Can mine be unconcerned? 
Burnuoam Eaton 


(Reprinted from the calendar of the First Unitarian Society 
of Newton, Mass.) 


A PRAYER FOR VACATIONS 


Loving Father, Who didst make this Earth so fair, 
open our eyes to see its wonders and our hearts to feel 
its beauty. In our days of refreshment and recreation 
draw us nearer to Thee through the things Thou hast 
made. May the joy of Thy sunshine, the quiet of Thy 
forests, the murmur of Thy streams, and the steadfast 
strength of Thine everlasting hills teach us the deep 
secret of Thy peace. Calm our fretful spirits. Deepen 
the current of our shallow lives. Renew in us faith and 
courage, physical strength and spiritual vision, that 
we may know ourselves to be safely held in Thy strong 
hands and may joyfully conform our lives to Thy great 
purposes. Give us Thy secret, and the power to share 
it with our fellows. Amen. 

Hueu L. Burteson 
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SERVICE ON THREE CONTINENTS 


Refugees enjoying first spring sunshine at Bompart, Marseilles 


THROUGH BARBED WIRE 
TO FREEDOM 


OR a long time Lisbon has been the 

only way out of the Nazi barbed wire 
round Europe, and it is a gap which the 
Unitarian Service Committee intends to 
hold open as long as it is not closed by 
the Nazis themselves. In the early part 
of this year, the number of refugees 
actually able to sail from Lisbon fell to 
a mere trickle of what it had been. 
cording to the fluctuations in Spanish 


_and Portuguese transit visa regulations, 


many people who would otherwise have 
come through Portugal embarked at 
Spanish or French North African ports. 
But even so, it is our Lisbon office which 
is the essential factor in linking up an 
almost submerged France with America 
and in making the shipping reservations. 

And now the stream of exiles coming 
through has started to swell again, as 
the most recent report received from Dr. 
Charles Joy in Lisbon goes to show. He 
gives just a few examples of people our 
office has had the privilege of helping 
over a short period of time. 

First of all there is the Polish-Russian 
couple who arrived in Lisbon with two 
reservations on the Clipper. But Clip- 
pers are more crowded than ever nowa- 
days, and they preferred to take passage 
on a Portuguese boat rather than wait 
indefinitely. Unable to get an immedi- 
ate refund for the unused air passages, 
they appealed to the Service Committee 
for an advance to meet the new fares, 
and they were thus able to get their 
berths. The husband is a distinguished 
scholar, who has been called to America 
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to continue his work here; and the presi- 
dent of the learned society for which he 
will work has already refunded to the 
Committee the advance which allowed 
this man to reach America. 

A much more dramatic problem was 
presented to Dr. Joy when some fifty 
or sixty refugees were stranded on the 
Spanish - Portuguese frontier because 
their Portuguese transit visas, for which 
they had paid in France, were held in- 
valid by the frontier officials and their 
Cuban visas had been annulled by the 
Cuban Government since their issue. 

First of all the Portuguese police said 
they could remain at the frontier, but 
a woman in the group in whom the 
Service Committee was particularly in- 
terested suddenly telephoned to Dr. Joy 
that new orders had been received to 
have the whole party sent across the 
Spanish frontier. This would probably 
have meant indefinite imprisonment in 
the prisons of a country which is liter- 
ally starving. The telephone was busied 
on their behalf, and the British Ambas- 
sador was finally interested in the matter 
and got the Portuguese police to hold 
their hand by promising British visas for 
this party, which includes four women, 
a man, and an eleven-months-old baby. 
Our Lisbon office will be able to look 
after this group until they can make 
their sailing. 

Fortunately enough, real life—at least 
in normal times—does not often land 
people in the predicament of the French 
couple we will call Louis and Yvonne. 
They were engaged to be married and 
were to work in the household of a high 
French Government official in this coun- 
try. But their arrival in Lisbon occurred 


just after the official had resigned his 


post as a protest against the Vichy Gov- 
ernment, and consequently these two 


-young people were denied all help by 


the French Legation in Lisbon. But the 
Service Committee found ways and 
means of helping them. Dr. Joy does 
not go in for melodrama, but his laconic 
“All settled; they sail on the next boat” 
is enough for us. 

Another engaged couple brought an 
equally difficult problem for solution. 
He‘ is American and she is Yugoslav. 
He refused to leave until they could be 
married, but the marriage presented 
legal difficulties owing to international 
law, and he was put under house arrest 
by the police. But again the Service 
Committee saw to it that the happy 
ending was provided. Special arrange- 
ments for the marriage were somehow 
arranged; he arrived in this country last 
month to volunteer for our Army, and 
his wife—who speaks Serb, Croatian, 
German, French, and English — was 
hoping to go to England for the time 
being, where she intended to offer her 
services to the B. B. C. to broadcast to 
her countrymen. 

These people, Dr. Joy reports, are only 
a small selection of those who have come 
in during the last few days. He sends 
us what we may call “interim reports” 
on dozens more of such people, those 
who are just half-way through the barbed 
wire. One foot is on free soil and the 
other, in very many cases, is in the 
grave. They can’t get out without a 
friendly tug to help them through. The 
Unitarian Service Committee is on the 
spot to give them that extra pull, and 
with all of us at the other end of the 
rope, ours is going to be the winning 
side. 


WOOL AND WIRELESS 


WE have a most grateful letter from 

Rev. E. Rosalind Lee, our British 
representative, referring to the recent 
decision to send $100 a month to Eng- 
land. She writes: “It is most generous 
of the American Unitarians to entrust 
me with $100 a month for refugees and 
personal cases. I can assure you it is 
most welcome and will be a great boon 
in many cases.” 

After the “Baedeker bombings” Miss 
Lee wrote again that she was expecting 
to hear at the British May Meetings 
whether Bath and Exeter need any re- 
lief help, “for which the American gift 
will be most useful. I shall also be able 
to offer some further help to the Nursery 
School. . . . I visited the old people in 
the Home at Horton. a few weeks ago. 
They have got through the winter very 
well and very much appreciate the wool 
and the wireless.” 


The “wool and the wireless” are some 
of the comforts that American money 
has made available to these old people, 
evacuated from their homes in danger 
areas. Total expenditure on the Old 
People’s Home out of American funds 
during 1941 was $96—not a very large 
sum but much appreciated. Expendi- 
ture for the nursery school was just $100 
for 1941, while the total spent on indi- 
vidual relief for British war victims was 
$776. Out of the money American Uni- 
tarians have supplied for refugees in 
Britain, $136 went for individual cases, 
$95 to two especially needy families, and 
$80 for child refugees. 

None of these is a very large sum to 
be spread over a year and in proportion 
to the continuing need, so we earnestly 
hope it will be possible for remittances 
to England to be increased in the cur- 
rent year. 


SCHWEITZER’S THANKS 
J] AMBARENE is not a big place as 


American cities go, but in French 
Equatorial Africa it counts as a fairly 
important place. It was in the news 
last year when Free French troops 
gained control of this important piece 
of French territory after a brief fight. It 
is the place where Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
has been running his medical mission for 
African natives since before the first 
world war, and all the contributors to 
the Schweitzer Fund will be glad to read 
Mrs. Schweitzer’s letter from Lamba- 
rene, of which the Service Committee 
recently received a copy: : 

“Today I have good news; Dr. 
Schweitzer asks me to inform you and 
through you, the other friends, that he 
recently received a wire from the first 
African port at which the shipment from 
the United States was due, telling us 
that the cases have arrived there and 
will be forwarded to us by the first 
maritime opportunity. . . . Thus we are 
full of hope, and so grateful to you all. 
We are rather tired from the fierce heat, 
but not ill so far and we hope to keep 
well through the six more bad weeks, 
until we may look for a change for the 
better season.” 

In an earlier letter to American 
friends, Dr. Schweitzer explains that it 
is impossible to get supplies in the Bel- 
gian Congo or South Africa, so that he 
is completely dependent on what he can 
receive from the United States. 

Through a Bach concert organized 
in aid of the Service Committee’s 
Schweitzer Fund, the Second Church in 
Brookline raised $200, and recently the 
total amount on hand of $428.48 was 
sent to Professor Everett Skillings, the 
Treasurer of the Albert Schweitzer Fel- 
lowship. “It cheers Dr. Schweitzer more 
perhaps than we realize,’ writes Dr. 
Skillings in acknowledgment, “and puts 
heart into him and his valiant staff to 


carry on, when they learn that their 
American friends are standing back of 
them in these hard times.” 

Perhaps the shipment which Unitari- 
ans have paid for is already on the way. 
In any case, it will be arriving in the 
near future at that little African port 
from which the cases are transshipped 
up the river to Lambarene—more of the 
raw materials for maintaining this vital 
work in Free French Equatorial Africa. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT THANKS 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


[N a letter to Rev. Howard L. Brooks, 
Mrs. Roosevelt writes: “I am very 
glad of this opportunity to tell you that 
I know of the splendid work done by 
the Unitarian Service Committee. The 
help you have given, both spiritual and 
material, to children and adults who are 
the victims of Nazi cruelty and ruthless- 
ness will have far-reaching effects, and 
those of us who still believe in the teach- 
ings of Christ are deeply grateful.” 


METROPOLITAN ACTIVITIES 


OR the purpose of more effective 

work on cases, and general publicity 
in the New York area, a branch office 
of the Unitarian Service Committee was 
recently opened in the metropolitan 
district. 

The Chairman of the New York Com- 
mittee is Mr. Percival Brundage, and 
the other members are Mrs. John M. 
Avent, Rey. Howard L. Brooks, Mrs. 
Percival Brundage, Mrs. G. E. Chapin, 
Mr. W. E. Crosby, Jr., Mrs. James Dun- 
ning, Mrs. Milton Kahn, Mrs. Charles 
G. Keutgen, Mr. Charles W. Morrison, 
Mrs. Laurance I. Neale, Mrs. R. C. 


Neuendorffer, Mrs. Alson H. Robinson, 
Mrs. Frank A. Straus, and Mr. Dale 
DeWitt. Mr. Henry E. Muller, a volun- 
teer assistant of the Service Committee, 
is the Executive Secretary for the 
New York area, and has his office at 
10 Park Avenue (telephone: Murray Hill 
5-1743) . 

Mrs. Neale is dealing with case work, 
Mrs. Robinson with affidavits, Mr. 
Brooks is in charge of publicity, and 
Mr. Crosby is Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee. 

The New York Committee has already 
forged ahead on the job of making the 
Service Committee’s work more widely 
known in its area, and on June 3 it or- 
ganized a very successful luncheon in 
honor of Rev. Howard L. Brooks, the 
author of Prisoners of Hope. Among 
the sponsors for the luncheon were Mr. 
Raoul Aglion, of the Free French Dele- 
gation; Mr. Bruce Bliven, of the New 
Republic; Mr. Clark Eichelberger; Dr. 
Frank Kingdon; Professor Fred G. 
Hoftherr, of “Pour la Victoire’; Profes- 
sor Emil J. Gumbel, of the New School 
for Social Research; Miss Freda Kirch- 
way, of the Nation; Mr. William Jay 
Schieffelin, of the American Friends of 
Czechoslovakia; Dr. George N. Schuster, 
Hunter College; Miss Lisa Sergio, 
WQXR; Dr. Henry Atkinson, World 
Alliance for Friendship through the 
Churches; Mr. Vernon Nash; Mr. Julio 
Alvarez del Vayo, former Foreign Minis- 
ter of Spain. 

Brief addresses were given by Mr. 
Louis Dolivet, General Secretary of the 
Free World Association; Mr. William 
Bird, who was for twenty years the 
Paris correspondent of the New York 
Sun; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Executive 
Director of the Service Committee; and 
Mr. Brooks himself, who dealt at greater 
length with the present situation in un- 
occupied France. 

The collection amounted to $612.76, 
and the attendance was large and repre- 
sentative of many influential groups in 
the New York area. 


MARION H. NILES HEADS 
CASE COMMITTEE 


The Unitarian Service Committee re- 
cently appointed Miss Marion H. Niles 
as Chairman of its Case Committee. 
The other members of the Committee 
are Miss Margaret Curtis, Mrs. Frank 
B. Frederick, Miss Helen F. Hazel- 
ton, Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, Mrs. 
Robert Ulich, and Mr. Alfred F. Whit- 
man. Mrs. Alexis O. Hay is Secretary 
for Case Work. 

The Committee meets monthly to 
discuss refugee problems, which come in 
increasing numbers to the Case Depart- 
ment from our Lisbon and Marseilles 
offices and through the growing prestige 
here of our work. 
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News from Boston Headquarters 
New War Service Council Plans Work for Churches and 
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PLANNING a program of service for 


Unitarians to render chaplains and 
men in the armed forces, the new War 
Service Council of the American Uni- 
tarian Association held its first -meeting 
June 19, at 25 Beacon Street. Appointed 
by the Board of Directors on May 22, 
with Dr. Everett Moore Baker as Chair- 
man, the Council will serve as a clearing 
house for work with chaplains and men 
in service, and will also prepare, publish, 
and distribute literature relating to the 
war and the peace to follow, both for 
men in service and for our churches. 

Surveying the program of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association during World 
War I, the Council recognized that com- 
munity, state, and nation are now much 
more adequately organized for civilian 
participation in the war effort. It is not 
necessary now as it was then for the 
Association to urge ministers to initiate 
garden projects in their town, and to 
lecture on food conservation — civilian 
organizations for such work are well- 
equipped and at work. Also, many non- 
religious groups are producing pamphlets 
and books for study and morale of civil- 
lans and service men. 

But the needs of our churches and 
service men for specific material to im- 
plement liberal religious interest are very 
real, and the Council made plans to 
undertake immediately several impor- 
tant jobs: 

The preparation of a service of wor- 
ship for use in our churches during the 
war will be undertaken by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Council: Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote, Chairman, Dr. Von 
Ogden Vogt, and Dr. Palfrey Perkins. 
This service will be printed in leaflet 
form, suitable for insertion in Hymns of 
the Spirit or for separate use, and will 
be available in September. 

An editorial sub-committee, consisting 
of Rev. Dan H. Fenn, Chairman, Lt.- 
Col. Abbott Peterson, and Miss Mildred 
Boie, was appointed to solicit and rec- 
ommend manuscripts to be published by 
the Council. A pamphlet on the subject 
“What We Are Fighting For,” a Uni- 
tarian declaration of religious principles 
fundamental to America, and a leaflet 
for soldiers in hospitals will be prepared. 

Bulletins of the work of the Council 
and suggestions to churches and chap- 
lains for war service will be printed regu- 
larly in the Register. 

The Council will continue work already 
begun by the Association such as distrib- 
uting literature such as Think on These 
Things, and will keep in close touch with 
chaplains. It will also be ready to ad- 
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Men in Service; Everett M. Baker Called to Cleveland Church 


vise individual churches and church 
groups that want to extend hospitality 
to service men, undertake special projects 
for a chaplain, and share their facilities 
with service men or defense workers. 

Plans for listing all Unitarian men in 
service so that Unitarian chaplains may 
be informed of their addresses are being 
worked out. Names of men in service 
should be sent to the War Service Coun- 
cil, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following account of how a 
church can serve men in service has 
been written by Rev. Robert W. Sonen, 
of Norfolk, Va., and is here presented as 
practical suggestions for other churches. 

“Every church in the neighborhood of 
a concentration of service men has a 
real duty to perform in caring for their 
needs.” I challenge anyone to deny that 
if Matthew XXV were being rewritten 
today by its original author, included 
therein would be a new passage, “I was 
in uniform, and -ye looked upon me as 
a human being.” 

And yet within the significance of 
such an attitude is the making of a 
pretty dilemma. Our churches are small 
—the camps are tremendous; what can 
we do even though the spirit be felt 
moving within us? The answer, of 
course, will vary a great deal depending 
upon the “local situation.” In our own 
case, in Norfolk, Va., we solved the 
problem by co-operating enthusiastically 
with a progressive, energetic organiza- 
tion already well-established and func- 
tioning smoothly. At the beginning of 
the summer of last year, I presented 
myself at the Navy Y. M. C. A. and 
offered my.‘services without reservation 
for the next thirty days. I was accepted 
on the spot and went to work at once. 

The next four weeks were a complete 
change from anything that I had ever 
experienced. I organized and conducted 
sightseeing tours each Sunday to Wil- 
liamsburg and Yorktown, and while so 
doing continually blessed the whim 
which had caused me to take up the 
work of a city guide in the nation’s 
capitol during one of my school vaca- 
tions. I convinced local churches that 
they should hold “open house” for 
groups of sailors, and then led the pro- 
gram. There were Lobby Parties every 
Friday night in which we had the co- 
operation of Young People’s groups, 
amateur musicians, and local talent. I 
took my turn at the information desk 
where train schedules are produced, 
apartments miraculously uncovered, chil- 
dren tended, and idle conversation en- 

(Continued on page 274) 


Dr. Everett Moore Baker, Executive 
Vice-President and Director of Promo- 
tion and Publications of the American 
Unitarian Association, was elected min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The announcement 


_was made June 10 by Mr. Curtis Smith, 


President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Cleveland church. Mr. Baker will 
begin his ministry in September, suc- 
ceeding Rev. Dilworth Lupton. 

As Vice-President of the Association 
since 1937, Mr. Baker has served the 
denomination in many ways, a full ac- 
count of which will appear in a later 
issue. Now Chairman of the new War 
Service Council, he anticipated its work 
and compiled, with Rey. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy and Rev. Herbert Hitchen, the 
book of readings for men in service— 
Think on These Things—that has had 
wide distribution. 


Miss Eleanor Bolster, for the past 
year assistant to the Editor of the 
Christian Register, and for four years 
secretary in the Division of Promotion 
and Publications, resigned in June to 
accept a position at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


During July and August Headquarters 
will be closed at 4 o’clock from Monday 
through Friday. The building will be 
open on Saturday mornings, July 11 and 
July 18, until 12 o’clock, and thereafter 
closed until Saturday, September 12. 


GIFTS FOR HACKLEY 


The Board of Trustees of Hack- 
ley School is faced with a very 
serious financial problem in main- 
taining the general upkeep of the 
School on both the physical and 
scholastic side, and there are at the 
present time no funds available for 
certain highly desirable items of 
equipment. 

If there are individual Unitari- 
ans who are sufficiently interested 
in the development of Hackley so 
that they would like to make spe- 
cific gifts to the School, I should 
be very happy to have them com- 
municate directly with me. There 
are needs of the School ranging in 
cost from $50 to $10,000, which I 
should be very glad to explain to 
any prospective benefactor. 

_ Among these needs let me men- 
tion four: a dictionary with stand, 
for the Study Hall, $50; new robes 
for the choir, $135; forge and pot- 
ter’s wheel for the Shop, $200; and 
the Carnegie collection of music 
records, $600. 


Freperick M. Exuiot 
President, Board of Trustees 
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RELIGION, DEMOCRACY, AND THE WAR 
Be Ie 0 | ie aul i Se a a 


WuereEas: We recognize the distinctive responsibility 
of the church in time of war to nerve and sustain man 
and the institutions of liberty under the stress and 
strain of war with the full resources of our faith; 


To minister to the needs of those whose lives have 
been broken or disrupted; 


To strengthen the morale of our people at home and 
of our men in armed service, keeping fresh and living 
the ties which bind them to their homes; 


To guard the rights of conscientious objectors as 
they are provided under the law, and to help them find 
an adequate moral substitute for war in constructive 
service to their fellow men; and 


Wuereas: We recognize the special responsibility of 
the church in helping to create an ordered peace of 
justice and liberty for men of all races, to make sure 
that the sacrifices of this present war may not be in 
vain; and 


Wuereas: We believe that the foundations of a durable 
peace must be laid well in advance of any peace con- 
ference, and are in fact being strengthened by the in- 
creasing co-operation of the United Nations in the very 
conduct of the war; and 


Wuereas: We are convinced that planning for peace 
need not in any way hinder our war efforts, but will 
in fact strengthen them; 


Be Ir Resotvep: That the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in Annual Meeting assembled, recommend to 
its member churches and to its affiliated organizations 
-that each direct its energies towards these ends in the 
coming year, with special stress upon education, and 
work for the creation of an ordered peace of justice and 
liberty for men of all races; and 


Be It Furtruer Resotvep: That we instruct the Board 
of Directors especially through the Department of 
Adult Education and Social Relations to promote 
intelligent study and effective labor to accomplish these 
ends. 
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BLUEPRINTS FOR DEMOCRACY 


By PHILIP C. NASH 


brothers are again in the armed forces, and they 

will look to you for the leadership of high ideals. 
The last war was the war to make the world safe for 
democracy—the war to end war. And the idealism of 
this war is expressed in the Atlantic Charter and in 
President Roosevelt’s speech on the four freedoms, 
and in the very simple language of Vice-President 
Wallace’s speech a few weeks ago when he said, “We 
want a world in which every baby can have a quart 
of milk every day.” 

At present, and for the next short period—I hope 
it is short—we are goimg to devote our efforts to the 
winning of this war. I believe we are going to do all 
we possibly can to win this war in the shortest possible 
time and to do everything we can to bring about the 
unconditional surrender of international desperadoes. 

After the war is over, then comes the responsibility 
of liberal religion, the responsibility of every one of us. 
After the war is over we will have the same conditions 
we have always had—a period of let-down, of wanting 
to get back to normalcy, bring the boys back and get 
back to everyday work. It is desperately possible this 
may happen again this time, and we may lose the 
péace, and it is not enough to do as Churchill and 
Roosevelt and Wallace have done, simply to paint the 
high ideals we all want. That is simple; what we must 
begin to do, what I hope we will do, is to begin to 
think of what sacrifices have got to be made that will 
bring about the kind of world we have envisaged. 

If we should try to make a blueprint of the things 
we have got to give up in this war, if we are going to 
have freedom for all—freedom for speech, freedom for 
religion, freedom from want, and freedom from fear— 
nice, high-sounding words; if we in this world are to 


r NHERE are a good many of you whose sons or 


try to agree on the things that we would give up, the 
rights we would give up—the right to make wars in any 
way we want to make them without respect to what 
they do to the rest of the world, the right to say that 
you have got to trust us to arbitrate, the right to say 
we will have nothing to do with Europe and Asia 
we will undertake the responsibility of a police force 
that will go under the name of a world organization to 
prevent international banditry. . . . 

To think of these responsibilities is a very difficult 
matter. I urge you with all the power at my command 
to start immediately, during the next year or two while 
there is still time, to make yourselves committees of 
one to discuss this with your neighbor, “What shall we 
give up?” “How far are we willing to go?” Last time 
we did not go very far. Just five years ago under the 
leadership of Father Coughlin we declined to have any- 
thing to do with the World Court. If our country will 
not work with the World Court and abide by its de- 
cisions, if we do not have leaders who will work with it 
and for it, and take responsibilities that go along with 
the part we shall have to play, then I feel that we shall 
lose this peace too, and that the next generation, 
twenty-five or fifty years hence, will have to go through 
this thing over and over again, and the religion we 
preach will not be carried out in fact. 

Of course freedom starts at home, and there are 
many things we must do at home. But whatever we 
work out in this country cannot stand alone. It can 
only stand as part of the world endeavor. It is our 
duty as leaders in religion to preach that thing and to 
try to tell other people what we must give up and 
what we must preserve if we are going to win the peace. 
That, it seems to me, is the main program of this organ- 
ization for the next two or three years. 


DEMOCRACY AS A MODERN RELIGION 


By JACOB TRAPP 


in a world where human slavery was so preva- 
lent and habitual that it occurred to very few 
even to question or think about it. Not until very 
recently, as the age of man is reckoned, did the great 
civilization-building and _ scripture-producing religions 
arise to affirm, with varying degrees of explicitness, the 
significance and the dignity of the human. 
Outstanding among these early stirrings of what 
became a great tradition was a tendency which became 
strongly marked among the Hebrews. In their codes 
we find a regard for human life and a reverence for 
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personal values generally regarded as basic and origi- 
native for the Great Tradition of the Western World. 

The idea of the dignity of the distinctively human 
and of reverence for human values was again empha- 
sized and strengthened in Christianity with its teach- 
ing of the supreme worth of the human soul. Saint 
Paul, one of the great figures of that transition, ex- 
presses that universal ideal in his famous speech on 
Mars Hill in the city of Athens. (Acts 17:26-28.) 

The beginnings of democracy had roots in that same 
imperishable human impulse which produced the great 
religions and the great scriptures of mankind: namely, 
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the need to live and breathe as men and women, the 
wistful and ineradicable human desire for some kind of 
significance and some chance at happiness in life. This 
Great Tradition, which eventually took the name of 
democracy, became a dynamic force in the modern 
world. 

It has somehow come about, in more ways than I 
could begin to suggest, that democracy has become 
the most vital, the most crucial, the most forward- 
looking religion of our time. It has certain essential 
characteristics which I can think of only as religious. 


Vital Religion of Our Time 


In the first place, it is a dream that springs from 
the heart, from the longings and aspirations of men 
and women. It has that sense of a future without 
which no great creative striving takes place. In the 
second place, it involves a faith—a faith in man and 
his possibilities. In the third place, it sponsors a cause 
—the cause of man’s liberation from old and new 
despotisms, of unburdening his smothered potentiali- 
ties, of releasing the creative forces which are native to 
the human. It has its great prophets and poets. It 
has its army of martyrs. 

It has its supporters of differing denominations. 
There are those who cherish its vision with deep under- 
tones of mysticism. There are those of a more ration- 
alistic temper who are warmed by its dream and work 
for its realization. There is that in every one of us 
which is at war with its demands upon us. All these 
phenomena are such as you would expect when a new 
and virile and dynamic religion emerges upon the 
historic scene. 

Now what is this democracy of which I speak? 
Let’s think of it first in terms of a way or a pattern of 
life. The old pattern, holding sway for untold thous- 
ands of years, was the authoritarian pattern. This was 
what proved to be the wrong way—the way of smother- 
ing man’s potentialities rather than the way of release, 
liberation, guidance, and growth. 

The democratic way, very imperfectly worked out as 
yet as a technique for all phases of life, is to recognize 
in their degree individual rights and responsibilities and 
to elicit according to capacity—in the home, the school, 
the community, the workshop, the nation. Such releas- 
ing of the creative in man does seem to accomplish 
such things. 

From the same human urge toward a life more 
abundant and significant which produced the great civi- 
lization-building and scripture-producing religions came 
also in the fullness of time the most dynamic and sig- 
nificant, the one really modern and everyday-working 
religion of our age. This new church was not born, 
like Emerson’s “new church founded on moral science,” 
cold and naked, but warm and living in the hearts of 
men. It sends man forth from his loneliness to walk 
with companions; it enriches him through co-operation, 
and adds to his strength the mighty strength of com- 
rades gone before, and comrades now living, and com- 
rades yet to come. 

The principles of democracy may be said to be yet 
developing and in the formative stage. We may, how- 


ever, indicate with confidence certain principles which 
are now in the process of development. 

First, the principle of participation—from each, all 
the vital fruitful participation of which he is capable, 
for its value to himself and its value to the community. 

A second principle might be called the principle of 
personality. The Judaeo-Christian religion dared to 
assert, without a completely demonstrable basis, the 
supreme worth of the human personality. Democracy 
asserts the human worth and sacredness of personality 
and would develop in democratic society the mutual 
realization of personal values. 

A third principle I shall call, for want of a better 
term, the principle of reason. Democracy, respecting 
differences, seeking a way toward which differences 
may contribute richly, allowing as it must for the con- 
tinual challenge of being shown a better way, must 
seek its appeal in something higher than individual 
self-will, or clashing group interests. The victory of 
persuasion over force is implied in this principle of 
searching for and sharing the truth that makes men 
free. 

A fourth principle I shall call, again for lack of a 
single comprehensive term, the recognition of the neces- 
sary material basis of life. It means that we should 
solve our problem in terms of nutrition, clothing, 
homes, schools, medical care, music, holidays, play- 
grounds, as requisite means toward the good life. As 
personality is sacred, so also the life-sustaining and 
life-enriching means are sacred as means. 


Battle Fronts for Democracy 


In terms of these principles there are certain great 
fronts where democracy today and in the future must 
wage its battles. 

The first of these’ fronts is political. The conquests 
of democracy here are imperfect and partial, as all of 
us know. The great political front—the great political 
art to be learned by democracy—is to make the peace- 
time struggle against ever-present enemies of man more 
appealing to the hearts and minds of its citizens than 
the hitherto overwhelming adventure of war. Said 
Chiang Kai-shek, “Only he who hates war deserves to 
win.” 

A second great democratic front is the economic. 
The principles of democracy demand that the basic 
natural resources and the basic means of production 
be socially owned, in the sense that they shall be used 
and exploited for the benefit of all, according to their 
differing needs and capacities, and not primarily for a 
privileged minority. 

A third great front for the religion of democracy is 
the industrial front. The religion of democracy con- 
demns, as contrary to its principles, the shutting off of 
vital necessities of life because some individuals or 
small groups of individuals, who by public convention 
are the owners, cannot profit thereby. It condemns 
also, as contrary to its principles, making human labor 
a mere chattel to be put on or off the market as the 
exigencies of private profit-makers dictate. And we are 
interested also in winning this war against labor’s and 
democracy’s arch-foe, the fascist, which means winning 
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the peace also, in order to have the chance to go on 
with the unfinished business of democracy, which 
otherwise will be lost to us and our children and our 
children’s children. 

A fourth great front for the religion of democracy 
is the international front. The religion of democracy 
will seek through and after the war, holding these forth 
during the war as things worth fighting for, that dif- 
ferent peoples shall be allowed and helped in different 
ways to seek, in a mutuality of interdependence, their 
own salvation, that “peoples and provinces shall not 
be bartered from sovereignty to sovereignty,” as Wilson 
said, “as if they were pawns and chattels in a game,” 
and that international] co-operation shall replace inter- 
national imperialism. 

A final great democratic front which I wish to 
mention is that of institutionalized religion. ‘The bold 
vision, the poetry, the vista of possibilities of the 
religion of democracy is needed by our churches for 
their spiritual revitalization. Authoritarianism in reli- 
gion will gradually retreat and give way, as democratic 
civilization advances, and eventually be transformed 
to meet the requirements of what has come forth into 
the world a conquering and an unconquerable ideal, 
the fulfillment and not the destruction of the finest 
heritage of our race. 

It would be quite unrealistic to blink the fact that 
at the present time our democratic heritage is in very 
grave peril. If the type of civilization which it has 
helped to develop is wiped out, it will be set back 
immeasurably and for a long time driven under- 
ground. 

In the long view, however, I have no fear that this 
new religion of the modern world, new and yet old as 
all genuine human aspiration, will be rooted out. To 


die for it rathér than go back to enslavement would be 
for us no great martyrdom, because that other would 
be infinitely. worse than death. We are lifted to a 
higher level than that which was, and we cannot go 
back. Rooting out or suppressing real and vital reli- 
gions has been one of the things in which tyrannies 
have been least successful. The religion of democracy 
will prove no exception. Its ideals are seeping in even 
where they are not wanted. It has for its background 
the finest genius, the most glorious heroisms, the best 
common aspirations, the deepest import of the great 
religions of the past. It appeals to that in a man that 
wants to be a man. 

Democracy is the human in man coming to its 
birthright. I believe with Lincoln that it is the hope of 
mankind—essentially an international thing and in and 
of the human, and that its battle will not be fully won 
until the liberated peoples of the earth, living in peace 
beside and with one another, shall have inherited the 
earth. 


“When they shall not build, and another inhabit. 

And they shall not sow, and another reap. 

And they shall not plant, and another eat. 

And they shall not hurt or destroy in all my holy 
mountain, saith the Lord.” 


I believe it will take a long time to accomplish the 
first steps—to get democracy everywhere accepted as 
an ideal. But I believe that when we do, things 
greater than any we can now envisage in our dreams 
will be achieved in an ideal and a way of life that sets 
no bounds to the heart and mind and energies of free 
men. I believe the most important thing right now 
about you and me and our influence is what side we 
are on in this struggle. 


THE RELIGIOUS BASIS 
FOR THE NEW WORLD ORDER 


By WALLACE W. ROBBINS 


now in its widespread military phase in the 

world, is a revolt against civilization. That the 
popular mind has grasped the significance of the pres- 
ent crisis In terms of something larger than can be 
measured by war maps, or by economic bookkeeping, 
or by the rules of foreign policy, is a greatly important 
event, for this means that for the first time in history 
man is meeting a first-class crisis with some popular 
consciousness of it. 

We have indeed come to a crisis in civilization 
itself. Every generation in some measure determines 
the future life of humanity, but no generation has ever 
had thrust upon it the responsibility of determining 
the future so lastingly and so drastically as has ours. 
The new world order which shall follow, indeed which 
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shall grow out of the present crisis, depends upon how 
well we can understand and what we explicitly mean 
when we say this crisis is the revolt against civilization. 

The great tendency in our time, and for over a cen- 
tury of western history, is to define civilization, not 
in terms of its derivative as the dawn of conscience, 
to use Professor Breasted’s happy phrase, but in terms 
of the sheerest mechanism and grossest materials in 
which a civilization but finds expression. With no 
more relation than that provided by the alphabetical 
index of a catalogue, we have defined our civilization 
as a concatenation of refrigerators, deodorants, auto- 
mobiles, drugs, radios, bridges, mills, watches, air- 
conditioning apparatus, houses, economic systems, and 
political schemes. 

One would argue perilously that the techniques 
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developed by man in the last few generations are use- 
less and wrong. It is something to extend human life 
medically, even if it is being shortened militarily; it is 
something to invent labor-saving devices that free life 
from the empty drudgeries of another age; it is some- 
thing to magnify the muscles and the voice of man 
that he can swim the seas, fly the air, and shout from 
continent to continent from the vantage point of but 
a thin tower of wire. 


The Measure of Purpose 


The trouble is that we had ceased to know that the 
techniques of a civilization are neither good nor bad 
except by the measure of-the purpose for which they 
are used. The great trouble is that we came to be- 
lieve that, while the old mechanistic concept of the 
universe was faulty, the life of man with man in all its 
relations was purely mechanical—a matter of technique. 

Technique! Here is the password of our time. If 
only the right technique could be found, children would 
be properly educated, churches would be filled, art 
would flourish, justice would be established, home life 
would thrive, and lovers would be able to embrace. 

Ever since the organic society of the Medieval Age 
fled the spirit in the fifteenth century and had its mech- 
anism crash against the new economy of capitalism and 
the Reformation, western man has predominantly 
searched for the magic of the technique that would 
transform the world into paradise. 

Our faith has been attached to the let-alone tech- 
nique in economy that was supposed to put great eco- 
nomic rewards upon the social altar by encouraging the 
selfish to be more selfish and, thus, miraculously creat- 
ing an altruistic world in which man was attached to 
man by the hoops of necessity. Government was to 
recede into ancient history and a kind of innocent 
anarchy was to spread its radiance over a free world 
in which God walked only in the cool of the evening 
and Adam Smith hid not himself for shame. But this 
technique produced the evils of world-wide depres- 
sions: ghost mines, hungry farms, pinched laborers, 
frantic manufacturers, collapsed banks, fear and uncer- 
tainty everywhere. Instead of less government, it pro- 
duced more economic controls. 

Our faith has been attached to the educative tech- 
nique which, by the enlightenment of the public mind 
with facts and figures, was to bring to pass the time 
of which Plato wrote when the destiny of the state 
would be in the hands of philosophers and the ideal 
political systém would exist. But when this mechanism 
was raised in one country of the world—a country 
where illiteracy was all but gone from the people, and 
higher education was the envy of all men—Germany, 
the result was sad. 


The Failure of Mechanisms 


Our faith has been attached to the political tech- 
nique of ballots, constitutions, universal suffrage and 
good five-cent cigars, for we credulously believed that 
democracy was automatically brought to pass by light- 
ing red flares on election night and marking crosses 
after the names of men we had never heard of. But, 


when the mere mechanisms of democracy were in full 
operation in Italy and Germany, like a peaceful indus- 
try, they were overnight converted to war production. 
And, where automatic safety devices were most highly 
developed in America, we have before us this day a 
large number of American-born citizens who are con- 
centrated in camps against their wills and without 
trial by. any court. 

In the League of Nations we rose to our highest act 
of faith in the technique. Here was a mechanism all 
arranged to reduce the state’s power of unjustly using 
force. Men sat at desks at the great parliament of man 
in an expensive temple of humanity, expecting the 
Golden Age to start shining in the windows at any 
moment. But the League of Nations failed, not for 
want of machinery, but for want of any moral willing- 
ness to use its machinery. Like a temple erected of 
old as a house of peaceful prayer, it became a den of 
thieves, not exchanging money, but exchanging power 
that a good balance might be to the credit of each. 
This balance of power principle was the sole reason for 
allowing the mad Hitler to gird himself for war, and 
the faithful, in their mechanistic way, were sure that 
it would bring peace in our time. 

The failure of the techniques we have used means, 
but largely, that man has not been skilled in their uses, 
that he thought that the mechanisms which he created 
would operate to produce automatically that for which 
he longed. It was a magnificent gamble, but chance 
was against him. 
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For Want of Moral Humanity 


The sensitive man, however bitter he may be about 
such strange dependence upon sheer technique, must 
take off his hat before such an exhibition of human 
faith, and the wise man will separate his scorn for such 
superstition from the genuine regard in which he may 
hold the technique as a technique. One may behold 
the pyramids with disgust as a means to immortality 
and at the same time admire them as an engineering 
accomplishment. All the great failures of our time are 
not for want of good techniques but for a moral hu- 
manity to use them and be used by them. 

Techniques were dead in the hands of an amoral 
society, and men looked to the traditional moral gen- 
erator for help and found the church more devoted to 
the idolatry of materialistic mechanisms and bowing 
lower before the technique than any superstitious sav- 
age ever bowed before a dough-faced god. Shameful 
it was that the body which was still wet with the 
bleeding wounds of its saints and martyrs, yea, its 
Christ, should have lost its moral energy and _ its 
religion. 

The only questions in which the church seemed to 
be interested were: By what technique could a 
preacher fill his church on Sunday? By what tech- 
nique could religious education be made to operate? 
By what technique could the prophet prophesy with- 
out being properly heard, classified, and killed? When 
the tempter said, By mere techniques you may turn 
stone into bread, danger into safety, and rule all the 
kingdoms of the earth, the religious cried, What won- 
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ders lie in modern invention! There is no need for 
faith and morals, no need for sacrifice and the call to 
redemption of a world in sin, just onward and upward 
forever by pressing a button. 

Any concern for a thorough-going morality or a 
downright conviction that religion had any universal 
pronouncement of condemnation or blessing was looked 
upon as dogmatic and opposed to the laissez-faire, 
mechanical morality of relativism, which was falsely 
labeled liberalism, but actually was the essence of 
slavery. 

Such is the nature of moral relativism that it sep- 
arates mankind into isolated camps with separate cul- 
tures and different standards, for moral relativism holds 
that the only way of judging human action is to relate 
it to the specific time and place. 

It simply means that one is able to say, I do not 
approve of lynching in Massachusetts, but it may be a 
good thing in Missouri, for the Missourian has special 
conditions of his own to meet; I do not approve of 
tyranny in America, but the trains were late in Italy 
and Mussolini had to make them run on time; I do 
not approve of anti-Semitism in the United States, but 
Hitler had a real problem in Germany. 

Relativism and its consequent isolationism have 
passed as with the crack of doom. All of the people of 
the world now sense, busy as they are in mortal combat, 
that from this time onward there must be one standard 
of moral judgment of all actions in all places. New. 
Delhi and London are one; Moscow and Washington 
are one. The East and the West are one, for the twain 
have met and, as there is but one strategy of war, so 
must there be but one strategy of peace. 

Fundamentally, it is not a charter, or a league, or 
a union for which a world in travail waits to be born, 
but a spirit among men which will generate a common 
morality out of a single faith, and motivate existing 
techniques and those to be created to the end that 
peace shall be a dynamic condition of human living. 
Clearly and unmistakably, the new world order shall 
be established on a religious basis or it shall not be 
established at all. Only a whole spirit shall ever heal 
the broken body of mankind: a dissimilar world cannot 
be put together with gold nor united with superior 
manufactures of world constitutions. 


The Testimony of History 


In the dire necessity in which we stand, our plight 
might be hopeless were it not for the confident testi- 
mony of our own western history that as moral con- 
science has been supreme before, it can be again. 

First, the testimony of the Roman Catholic must 
not be ignored. When we look to any evidence dated 
before the Reformation, we are looking at experience 
which belongs to us, and not peculiarly to the church 
which has maintained more of the outward forms than 
we have, for our religious forebears, previous to the 
Reformation, were Roman Catholic. 

The Christian Church created out of the dark ages 
the great unity of the Medieval Age when the concept 
of Christendom took precedence over kingdoms, and 
all peoples of all lands found the source of their active 
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life in Christian ethics rather than state-created law. 

The Medieval Age had a culture that was universal 
and found its essential being in religion. Architecture, 
sculpture, painting, poetry, science, manners, business 
enterprise—all operated not as mere techniques but 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo. 

One need not be blind to the restrictive and evilly 
frozen system that Medievalism finally became in its 
last and mechanical stages when the centuries had 
passed and the spirit had fled it, and one need not be 
blind to the tyrannies that were a part of it from the 
beginning, to sense that here was a civilization at its 
apogee that was based, not on outward diversity, but 
upon inward unity, that placed the authority of man’s 
spiritual welfare before the material concerns of states 
and gang enterprises, that softened the edges of paro- 
chialism, sectarianism, and class distinctions, and pro- 
duced a culture that was not only impressive, but 
practically good. 

Second, our direct religious ancestors produced in 
New England a culture that was fundamentally reli- 
gious, based on moral unity, and productive of the great- 
est treasures which America has inherited and upon 
which we have lived like the unproductive idle rich 
ever since. The theocracy of the Puritan followed the 
identical pattern of the rise and fall of the Medieval. 
So long as it was capable of theological exploration and 
expanding morality it lived; when it became dogmati- 
cally mechanical it met with the outside growth of the 
arts and the industrial revolt, and heeded not its own 
prophets of doom. 


Unitarian Witnesses 


When Puritanism came, however, to its strange end 
in a fatalistic and mechanical theology of salvation, it 
still left witnesses alive to testify to the possibility and 
the necessity of a living redemption of man and his 
society. These witnesses were the early Unitarians. 

Channing sensed the universal spirit of religion and 
said, in moving language, that he was a Catholic. 
Emerson plummeted through the printed pages of the 
Bible to the living words of faith that are writ in all 
things and counseled the parson to desert the machines 
of the church in favor of the life blood of religion. 
George Ripley left Purchase Street and moved to Brook 
Farm in order to create the religious society. Theodore 
Parker called national life to judgment, as did Hilde- 
brand before him, at the Court of the Higher Law. 

We Unitarians, in our acquiescence to the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century of Activistie func- 
tionalism, have not only deserted our genius and lost 
our sole excuse for living, but we have forgotten the 
springs of religion itself and the long stream-beds of 
morality in which faith must run. But, forgotten as it 
may be in our conscious life together as a people, we. 
still have the deeper memory of the great events which 
did happen and have left their ineffaceable marks of 
the heights to which humanity did rise and can rise 
again. 

The universal morality we seek, the Higher Law 
which this time we must proclaim, cannot be, however, 
the mere reassertion of history or a dim hope that we 
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can revive Medievalism, Puritan Theocracy, or the 
Higher Law of early Unitarianism. Deserting faith in 
mere mechanisms, we are put to the task of finding a 
religion that is more universal than Roman Catholicism 
or early Unitarianism. It must be more than Christian. 
For the world which religion must now call to order 
demands the universal words of nothing short of a world 
religion. 

In any land, among any people, at any time, when- 
ever the seer has made examination and spoken in the 
thunder of prophecy, one God, one humanity, one 
moral law has been proclaimed. Buddha, Rama- 
krishna, Chuang Tze, Confucius all agree with the 
essential pronouncements of Jesus, as Jesus himself 
stands in full company with the Jewish prophets. 

The differences in the cultures of the religions 
engendered by the religious geniuses, one must grant, 
are great. But these differences are not at the source, 
but in the expedient watering down of the teaching 
originally announced so that it may partially agree 
with, rather than radically transform, the mechanical 
customs, mores, and traditions that always protect the 
priesthood and specially favored classes that hedge 


themselves around by a spurious divinity. 
' 


Look to the Spirit 


Look to the cultural mechanics of a religious tradi- 
tion and you find conflict, but look to the source of its 
spirit and find agreement. 

The often noted fact that the golden rule appears 
in every religion becomes a matter of more than curios- 
ity when one finds that the sermon on the mount also 
appears in some form in all religions. Men have always 
asked the same questions, but the more significant thing 
is that they have received the same answers. At the 
heart of every religion lies the one religion for which we 
seek. 

Previously obscured by protective cultures and 
camouflaged by the trappings of local color, the mul- 
tiple religions are now subjected to the great social 
forces of destruction that are in the tempest of war and 
the floods of change: the non-essentials built on the 
sand shall fall; the essentials, well-founded, shall stand. 
Now, when religions are at their lowest point of accept- 
ance, when national gods battle and die—now, we 
must proclaim the one God that has previously been 
caricatured and localized, the one God of all Humanity. 


Union Now in Religion 


Not only must sectarianism go, but we must be 
ready and willing to surrender the sovereignty of the 
Christian Church in order to establish the deciding 
~ factor of Christianity side by side with the essentials 
of other religions. We will get a true federal union 
only when we establish union now in religion, for not 
until a moral willingness possesses the hearts of men 
will men abide by the universal laws which they, out 
of the freedom of their hearts, shall discover and 
publish. 

We have now before us the courageous words 
issued at Malvern which summon religious men to 


on hearing the call. 


active rather than passive penitence, and speak directly 
to the rights and wrongs of the social order. And we 
have also before us the protesting letter of that Prot- 
estant theologian, Karl Barth, who is so Protestant that 
he usually protests his own logic to call it paradox. He 
puts his protest of the findings of the Malvern Confer- 
ence on the grounds that it is not Christian enough 
and that any religious tradition, even well-intentioned 
atheists, might approve of it. But, that is the most 
hopeful thing about the Malvern Conference Report, 
and what we need to do is take up in just that spirit 
which Barth protests and proclaim a moral call to order 
that may be issued in the name of world religion and 
in such ringing tones that any religious tradition or any 
well-intentioned atheist will hear it as the truth, and 
such a truth as will make the Malvern Conference but 
the mild beginnings of social transformation. 

Of course, no one is so naive as to believe that the 
ancient squabbles will end or that self-serving churches 
will suddenly cease their striving and unite as comrades 
Bishops and priests, pastors and. 
superintendents, elders and parsons will not sacrifice 
their petty honors or surrender their endowments for 
the sake of humanity; they will hear the call as the 
voice of an enemy and they will fight. So be it. The 
thing for us to remember in confidence is that the voice 
of religion is ever directed to the people and not to 
institutions. It is pointed at living men and not at 
the corpse of traditions. 


The Higher Loyalty 


Happily, most of the people are disenthralled from 
institutional loyalty and await eagerly the new appear- 
ing of truth. It is for us to aim higher than the 
drooping steeples and speak over the lieads of the 
petty priests of parochial gods to the people, yes, the 
people. 

The people will hear and the time will come when 
Christianity will stand in relation to the world religion 
as does my own state of Minnesota to the United States 
of America—a great star equal to other stars on a field 
of blue. The time will come when the temple of 
humanity at Geneva will have, not only the desks of 
world statesmen in its halls, but the altar of religion 
in its nave with the democratic priests serving it in the 
name of all humanity and establishing on moral rights 
the security and freedom of men everywhere to live in 
hope and to know a justice in material affairs that 
stems from justice of the spirit. 

That time will come though mankind should have 
to survive the thousand years of terror that fascism 
would order in the world, or though mankind should 
have to survive the well-intentioned blunderings of a 
mechanically-minded United Nations. That time will 
come and man will be ransomed if by no other means 
than by the full payment in blood and through the 
accumulated agony of the children of men through the 
centuries of violence till wisdom be born of punishment 
and redemption take place in love. 

But it will not start to come until the dumb mouth 
be stricken open, until we speak to the higher loyalty, 
until we pour our own lives into its accomplishment. 
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PRESUPPOSITIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


By CURTIS W. REESE °s 


based on and grows from certain presuppositions 

which may and should be examined in the light 
of evidence and analyzed by reason, but which in final 
analysis rest on faith. These presuppositions are the 
groundwork of our whole democratic structure; and a 
clear understanding of them is essential to a virile and 
fruitful democratic society. They may be taken for 
granted in a hazy sort of way, as is often the case with 
the presuppositions of a theological system; or they may 
be surcharged with conscious affirmation, as is usually 
the case with movements of an evangelical nature. In 
the former instance they may influence behavior in the 
absence of more urgent calls; in the latter instance, that 
is, when consciously affirmed, they may become the very 
bone and sinew of the human venture and give mean- 
ing and direction to thought and conduct. 

It is my purpose merely to state the presuppositions 
of democracy—not to argue them, or defend them, or 
compare them to those of other systems of thought and 
life. At a, time like this we may, I believe, assume a 
large measure of common agreement on the intellectual 


ie all other philosophies of life, democracy is 


framework of democracy; and justification for calling - 


attention to these things most commonly held by be- 
lievers in the democratic way of life is just that from 
time to time we need, for our edification and the en- 
livening of our spirits, to remind ourselves of the faith 
that is in us, 

Here, then, are what seem to me to be the presup- 
positions of democracy: 

1. That the nature of the world is such that human 
intention and activity may play the determining role in 
the human enterprise, subject only to the conditioning 
factors of the environing situation. This is a simple 
affirmation of a common human observation that what 
we do or fail to do really makes a difference in human 
affairs. This simple faith has withstood tons of -vol- 
umes designed to show how man is in the grip of fate, 
or subject to the iron law of physical determinism, or 
molded by purposes of which he is unaware, or blown 
like a broken reed by the winds of the centuries. These 
and other like systems of despair, elaborated with in- 
credible ingenuity, have never been able to overcome 
man’s primary assumption that what he does or does 
not do really makes a difference. As this simple faith 
approaches maturity, it reaches out after effects that 
can be visioned, planned, and executed on the basis of 
conditions and resources at hand and by means of 
instrumentalities existing or possible of construction. 

At the basis of the democratic way of life is the firm 
conviction that man can by taking thought add to the 
stature of his personal and social life on this planet; 
and that he can manipulate the winds of the past so as 
to control the waves of the future, or failing this he 
can set his sails and ride the waves to a planned port 
of call. 
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2. That personal worth and dignity are attributes 
not correlated with the physical characteristics asso- 
ciated with any race. Whatever may be the mul- 
titudinous causes of mental and emotional characteris- 
tics, whatever the ratio of influence between heredity 
and environment, democracy .refuses to associate the 
values of individual human personality with any par- 
ticular race. Varieties or even inequalities of capacities 
and abilities, so much stressed by social Darwinists, are 
found within,rather than between races. The doctrine 
of the racialists to the effect that some particular race 
is innately superior to other races is an anti-democratic 
teaching and leads inevitably to anti-democratic polit- 
ical arrangements. While granting—or even proclaim- 
ing as a virtue—the wide diversity of gifts in the 
human race, democracy holds that this diversity is in 
no shape, form, or fashion correlated with the physical 
characteristics associated with race. Personal merit, 
and personal merit alone, is the sole criterion by which 
we can afford to pass judgment upon the members of 
a democratic society. 


Democracy Violated 


In democracy no person should be denied status on 
account of racial or other natural-group origin. This 
means that in a genuine democracy every public and 
semi-public position and every honorific recognition 
should be not only theoretically but actually open to 
all citizens on the basis of qualification and merit with- 
out any regard whatever as to whether they are 
Caucasoid, Negroid, Mongoloid, or any conceivable 
combination of racial genes. Wherever race, color, or 
nationality is used to influence or does in fact influ- 
ence the outcome of elections, appointments, or other 
like contests, there democracy is violated. 

In America we have a good basis of genuine democ- 
racy, and we have made some headway in that direc- 
tion. The blood of many peoples runs in the veins of 
our national life, and we are the heirs of many tradi- 
tions; but as yet we revert all too often to the narrow- 
ness of ethnocentric primitivity. I am not saying that 
group conviction should not be weighed to determine 
to what extent undemocratic influences have molded 
attitudes and opinions. What I am saying is that the 
accident of geographic, cultural, or racial origin as such 
should have no weight at all. Specifically what I mean 
is that until we are willing for a Jew or a Negro or a 
member of any other such minority group in our 
democracy to sit in the President’s chair and all other 
chairs within the gift of the electorate, and to receive 
full status in any situation, we have not become of 
age democratically. 

Democracy means that all persons are equal in their 
claims upon one another for just, fair, and considerate 
treatment. Wherever any person, in any connection, is 
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dealt with on any basis other than that of justice, fair- 
ness, and consideration applied to the merits of the par- 
ticular situation, without regard to age, sex, race, color, 
creed, place of birth, social status, or any other extra- 
neous consideration, there democracy is absent; and 
such a situation cannot be made democratic by the 
simple device of filling ballot boxes with slips of paper. 
Semantically sound is the grand old democratic slogan 
—“All men are created free and equal.” 


Primary Concern 


3. That the well-being of each person is the primary 
concern of all and the major purpose of the whole social 
structure. This meaning of democracy, viz., the well- 
being of each person, should be thought of in definite 
contrast especially with the bromidic statement so often 
repeated—that democracy means “the greatest good 
for the greatest number.” “The greatest good for the 
greatest number” is a vicious slogan reverting to the 
days when it was assumed that a few must be doomed 
for the good of the many. A genuine democracy would 
make no such assumption. On the contrary, such a 
democracy would assumé the possibility of a social 
order wherein the vicarious suffering of the few would 
not be required for the good of the many, and much 
less the vicarious suffering of the many for the good 
of the few. To assume that any must be socially 
doomed is to deny the very basis of democracy, 2.e., 
the inviolability of each personality. 


Tro Serve Persons 


It follows from the democratic doctrine of the “well- 
being of each” that organizational forms and processes 
derive their worth from the effectiveness with which 
they serve persons. Consequently in democracy no 
institution or process as such should ever be regarded 
as inherently worthful or of permanent value. Effective- 
ness in the meeting of human needs should be the sole 
criterion in judging the worth of home, school, church, 
and state; and of their social and economic auxiliaries, 
including courts and private property. This is not a 
new teaching. You will recall that it was once said 
that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath. The reassertion of this ancient doctrine 
should be a challenge to our current institutions to make 
good democratically or be prepared to step aside and 
make way for others. I for one am so firmly convinced 
of the social worth of the institution of private property 
that I want a social arrangement such that each person 
can in fact become a holder of private property. 
‘Whenever any institutional form or social process dem- 
onstrates the universality of its worth in the service 
of persons it will require little defense in democratic 
society. 

4. That the social estate, both natural and achieved, 
should of right be the possession of all and should be 
monopolized by none. I think of those major things 
commonly called natural resources, and those things 
resulting from the cumulative work of many persons 
through long periods of time, as belonging to the social 
estate and as auxiliary to personally held goods. In 


our pioneer days a watering place could not be mo- 
nopolized by anyone. But today we allow other forms 
of liquid matters flowing from the earth to be chan- 
neled into reservoirs of limited ownership. Perhaps it 
is not necessary to push this point further than to say 
that it would seem self-evident that a democracy would 
be as diligent in protecting the estate of all as it is in 
protecting the estates of individual persons. To do so 
would in my judgment go a long way toward guar- 
anteeing also the possession of that which is honestly 
achieved by individual persons and of right belongs to 
them. 


Awakened Public Conscience 


5. That by uniting co-operative effort with indi- 
vidual effort it is possible to achieve for all the good 
things that are sought by each. Assuming the natural 
estate and the cumulative techniques of the social 
estate plus the incentive, within this pattern, of per- 


‘sonal estates personally achieved, it would seem easily 


possible to remove poverty, to provide adequate medi- 
cine, to open the vistas of education, and to give all a 
share in the satisfactions of aesthetic experience. There 
is nothing impossible or particularly different about 
this. Our only need is an awakened public conscience 
and a will to devise means unhampered by super- 
stitious allegiance to processes often erroneously called 
democratic. 

6. That the continued expansion of the areas of 
liberty and the deepening of the content of liberty is 
the goal in the light of which social arrangements and 
political techniques should be appraised. Democracy 
is primarily concerned with this end result and only 
secondarily with means. Means derive their democratic 
or undemocratic character from their service to liberty. 
Means may also be ends and so possess value aside 
from the main objectives they are alleged to serve, but 
even then they must be judged by the major end 
served—namely, liberty. The imposition of undue 
restrictions on individual behavior in areas where free- 
dom and uniqueness should be cultivated is disastrous 
to democracy. So also is the tendency to think of lib- 
erty solely in terms of personal situations. We have 
now reached the stage in the development of liberty 
where social content must play a larger role in the 
establishment of democracy. The liberty to freeze, to 
go hungry, to die prematurely, or to dwell in ignorance 
is not democratic liberty. The social implementation 
of liberty on a world scale is now the order of business 
for democratic society. 


Good of the Whole People 


I like to think of democracy in terms of the dream 
of a society in which every person shall count; in which 
all resources, including the abilities and achievements 
of the unusually competent, shall be devoted to the 
good of the whole people; in which liberty and security 
shall dwell with justice and peace; in which free men 
shall be bound together for the guaranty of freedom for 
allmen. That is a great dream, in the pursuit of which 
we must never turn back, but toward which we must 
build a highway for all men everywhere. 
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THE TECHNIQUES OF DEMOCRACY 


By ALFRED M. BINGHAM 


Our faith in the human spirit must wrestle with 
the brutal fact that we are at war. While we 
sit and discourse on the nobility of man, men are 
slaughtering each other in the dark. While we stand 
in awe before the majesty of human thought and inven- 
tion, the great ingenuity of man’s contriving brain is 
bent to the more effective burning of cities, the starva- 
tion of children, the tearing of human flesh. While we 
once more proclaim man’s essential divinity, we treat 
him as in our humanity we would not treat a dog. 
None of us here can soothe his conscience by dif- 
ferentiating between ourselves and “them.” It is we 
who are making war, we Americans, we human beings. 
Nor can we flatter ourselves that only on this side of 
the war-fronts are there faith and courage and aspira- 
tion. Around the world we share the capacity to see 
visions, as we share the lust to kill. 
Yet in one vital respect our enemies are different— 
and by enemies I do not mean the peoples arrayed 
against us so much as those leaders who do their think- 


Loo gathering such as this is a_ battlefield. 


ing for them. Our enemies make war with clear con-~ 


sciences, as a pursuit wherein man reaches his highest 
fulfillment. They make no profession of human brother- 
hood. They may believe in the divinity of man, but 
their conception of divinity—like that of the ancient 
Egyptians, whose gods were half beasts—is primitive 
and animalistic. 

We are the product of another heritage. We believe 
that all men are Sons of God. We believe that “all 
men are created equal,” black and white, Anglo-Saxons, 
Germans, Japanese. If we are to fight this war, with 
confidence in our cause, we must not only convince 
ourselves that we should murder those whom we have 
called our brothers, but we must believe that brother: 
hood can be served in doing so. 

We are tempted to run away from the inner con- 
flict, to take refuge in “realism,” or agnosticism, or 
even in outright denial of our faith. 


Refuge from Conflict 


The “realist” turns to the struggle for survival as 
a basic law of life: we were attacked, he says; our lives, 
our homes, our habitual way of life, are in imminent 
danger of destruction. He would have us think no 
farther, but throw every ounce of. energy into action. 
Unfortunately, his attitude, while it may be adequate 
for those immediately threatened and under a hail of 
bombs, means only a half-hearted effort for Americans, 
still safe behind their ocean barriers. If we are to 
give the blood and treasure that are needed to win, we 
must believe more than that. 

The agnostic sees a welter of confusion. The war is 
a vast tragedy, involving economic conflicts, geographic 
factors, have-nots against haves, capitalist imperialism 
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versus a revolution of nihilism, an all-embracing revo- 
lutionary upheaval defying the neat logical categories 
in which we would analyze it. Any statement of its. 
meaning is bound to be an over-simplification. Any 
declaration of a purpose for which we fight is only a 
slogan. To say that we are fighting for democracy, or 
civilization, or humanity, is valid only as propaganda, 
to arouse the simple-minded. We fight for unknown. 
ends, only because we cannot help ourselves. In that 
spirit of doubt, France went down. 

The cynic goes farther. The war is proof to him 
that man is still a brute, civilization only a veneer, 
democracy and human brotherhood mere Sunday 
school talk for children. Or, if he is more sophisticated,. 
he may take refuge in dark mystical conceptions of 
man’s propensity to evil. A Nazi in his eyes is not a 
human being but an expression of a demonic under- 
world. He may still profess belief in democracy; but 
not all are called, not all may be accorded the dignity 
of human stature; the rest he is ready to see extermi-- 
nated without compunction. His is, of course, not a 
new point of view. Throughout the history of the 
western world Christian sects have been exclusive; un- 
believers and heretics have been outside the pale; to- 
slay the infidel was a sacred duty. The conception we 
derive from the noblest Greek and Christian philoso- 
phy, that every soul has value and that all men are 
brothers, has been slow in gaining acceptance. There: 
is no harder saying in all the New Testament than 
“Love your enemies.” 


To Fortify Our Faith 


Can we, then, reconcile our faith in man with the 
necessities imposed on us by the war? It is the more 
imperative that we do so, because otherwise we shall 
doubt what we are fighting for. And against the fanati- 
cisms and the “new orders” of our enemies we cannot. 
afford too much “realism,” too much doubt, too much: 
denial of our basic creed. 

We need to fortify our faith at two points: first in. 
the worth of man, even when we take up arms to kill’ 
him; second in the practicability of democracy, that is, 
in the validity of human brotherhood as a principle of 
associated action. 

As to the first, perhaps it depends on the individual’ 
experience of each one of us. Each of us can think back 
to moments when we have been most conscious of the 
grandeur of man, when we have felt with Hamlet: 
“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving, how ex- 
press and admirable! in action how like an angel! im 
apprehension how like a god!” 

I have stood in the church of St. Sonnee and felt 
the miracle of that dome, which has floated over four- 
teen centuries of reverent worshippers, Christian and! 
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infidel, a symbol of the creative, organizing, thinking 
genius of man. I have listened to a Beethoven sym- 
phony, product of one man, yet bringing to new per- 
fection the musical expression of countless others, evok- 
ing all the genius of the past; and now the orchestra 
gives a new life to that ancient work of art, each musi- 
cian contributing to a noble harmony that speaks of the 
love and compassion and tragedy of human life. Per- 
haps the strains of the symphony come over the radio, 
and I may sense again the wonder of man’s brain, able 
to harness the ethereal vibrations, to reach out and 
unravel the secrets of stellar systems a hundred thou- 
sand light years away, and turn them to his creative 
uses, 


Man the Creator 


I have sometimes been puzzled, and even indignant, 
at what seemed the false humility of Morse’s first mes- 
sage sent by electricity: “What hath God wrought!” 
Yet there is a legitimate identification of man the cre- 
ator with God. And faith in man is only strengthened, 
not denied, in contemplating the great religious expres- 
sions of his spirit. Man the creator has often reached 
his fullest stature in worshipping God the Creator; 
from his concept of God the Father, he has reached that 
noblest of all faiths, the universal brotherhood of man. 

But is it not a vapid and fatuous benevolence to 
talk of human brotherhood today? Can we love the 
Nazis and their concentration camps? Can we see the 
divinity of man in the Japanese rape of Nanking? Are 
we not hypocrites ourselves to prate of fraternity and 
democracy while bending every effort to maim, kill, 
starve, and utterly destroy fellow human beings, most 
of whom we know are innocent? . 

Man has conquered the earth and the ether. He 
can lay his hands on cosmic power. Instead of a 
timorous animal, hiding in the forest, subject to immi- 
nent extermination as an individual and extinction as 
a race, he has mastered his natural environment. With 
the knowledge he has gained and the tools he has fash- 
ioned he need not fear cold or hunger or sudden death 
—except at the hands of his fellow men. What he has 
not yet mastered is his social environment. 

At each stage of his social evolution a new problem 
of integration arose. The clan called for more rules, 
more self-restraint, more mutual co-operation than the 
family, the tribe than the clan. With the’ emergence 
of the civilized arts of writing, agriculture, and mone- 
tary exchange, nations and empires were born; a new 
social environment made new demands for integration. 
The development of science and technology in modern 
times requires more integration—both intensive, as wit- 
ness the mass-production factory and the big city, and 
- extensive, as witness the fact that our security now 
hangs on Madagascar and Alaska, Moscow and Chung- 
king. 

The forces embattled today represent rival methods 
of integration. They are competing at every level, in 
the home, the business enterprise, the local community, 
the nation, the world. The names by which we know 
these clashing systems of integration—authoritarian- 
ism, co-operation, capitalism, communism, fascism, the 


white man’s burden, the British Empire, Aryan su- 
premacy, the “Greater LEast-Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere,” the Good Neighbor Policy, the “leadership 
principle,” democracy—these stir our emotions as we 
are caught up by interest or conviction in one or an- 
other. Men will kill and be killed with equal dedica- 
tion where their loyalty lies. 

At every stage in his history, as he has achieved a 
wider social integration, man has made a new adjust- 
ment between freedom and organization. The member 
of a patriarchal tribe might have longed for the free- 
dom to roam the jungle at will, no longer bound by the 
tribal taboos; but the organized life of the tribe gave 
his life a wider range of potentialities. The American 
of today, employed by a great corporation, subject to 
innumerable rules and regulations on his job, in his 
community, even when he goes to buy sugar or gasoline 
on the market, may long for the pioneer days and the 
open range; but the vast intricacy of his new organized 
life can give him more freedoms than it takes away. 

The totalitarian states have declared there is no 
further place for individual freedom; they talk only of 
the freedom of the organized mass, the people, the 
nation, the race. ‘ They say the needs of collective dis- 
cipline now make any further reconciliation of freedom 
and organization impossible. They deny that democ- 
racy is today a valid principle of human organization. 

Many of us have been half inclined to agree with 
them. We have no certainty about democracy today. 
We have been told that it was being crushed between 
big business and big government. We have wondered 
whether majority vote and legislative debate were ade- 
quate to the tasks of these days of swift decision. The 
need for sheer survival calls us to total war against the 
impact of the total state. Government by discussion, 
civil liberties, the checks and balances of a constitu- 
tional system, the amenities of freedom—these now 
seem like luxuries for smooth sailing days. The com- 
mon man’s mistrust of “politics” and “bureaucracy” 
is now intellectually reinforced by those who link de- 
mocracy with a doomed capitalism, and prophesy a 
collective or totalitarian or “managerial” future. We 
are not sure we are fighting for our own democracy; 
even less do we dare talk today of making the world 
safe for democracy. 


The Meaning of Democracy 


In part our uneasiness is due to confusion over the 
meaning of the word democracy. We have defined it 
narrowly in historical terms. We say it is a form of 
government in which the people are “sovereign” and 
decisions are taken by majority vote. We take our 
conceptions from ancient Greece and Rome, and from 
our immediate heritage in the American and French 
revolutions. If we go beyond vague principles to insti- 
tutional devices, we think of voting machines and 
representative legislatures and parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

The traditional concepts and the traditional tech- 
niques of democracy leave us still uneasy. Is it these 
we are fighting for? Is the average American willing 
to die for the right to cast a ballot for unknown poli- 
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ticians on election day? Is Congress the citadel of 
our liberties, for which we gladly pour forth blood and 
treasure? The Germans too can vote; as a “sovereign” 
people they cast their ballots to place sole responsi- 
bility for their nation in one man, and the Reichstag 
voted away their democratic rights. 

Yet half-consciously we are aware of a broadened, 
modernized conception of democraey, and of new meth- 
ods of democratic action. We cannot believe that the 
last word has been said in reconciling liberty and 
ordered discipline. We insist that our faith in man is 
justified, despite recurring disappointment. We will 
not give up the dream of human brotherhood, simply 
because our techniques for realizing it have been im- 
perfect. 

Our stubborn faith finds ample reinforcement in 
science and in practical affairs. Physiology and psy- 
chology, instead of reducing man to a mere blob of 
voracious protoplasm subject to stimuli, have been 
opening up ever new vistas of potential development 
and creative mastery. The theory and practice of 
social action tend to prove that efficiency depends on 
liberty and fraternal co-operation. Freedom and or- 
ganization are no more incompatible today than they 
ever were: rather each contributes to the other. There 
is a pragmatic sanction for democracy. To put it most 
succinctly: a free man is more efficient than a slave. 


The New Technology 


In a primitive agricultural economy that was not 
necessarily the case: even a hundred years ago tobacco 
and cotton growing in our southern states was profit- 
ably carried on by slave labor. But we all know slavery 
was doomed by free labor, Civil War or no Civil War. 
The machine then seemed for a while to impose a new 
slavery; even today, on the belt assembly line, every 
worker is, as it were, chained to his job at a certain 
pace, endlessly repeating a simple mechanical opera- 
tion; but that slavery, too, now appears doomed. The 
new technology is represented by the wholly automatic 
machine, the electric eye, the thermostat, with the 
highly trained engineer in control—man wholly master 
of the machine. “7 

There is paradox in the fact that the mechanized 
armies of Germany are more democratic than ours. 
Soldiers in a tank or a bombing plane cannot be divided 
into those who give orders and those who obey them. 
The Germans trained the men of their panzer divisions 
to be rugged individualists, able to take the initiative, 
to think and act quickly, to work together in small 
groups as close-knit as a football team, to share 
responsibility. 

More significant still—and it has been strangely 
overlooked by most students of democracy—the sci- 
ence of industrial management, as originated by Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, has gradually been giving new valid- 
ity to the democratic faith. Taylor’s chief concern, it 
is true, was the mechanical adjustment of the man 
to the job, to achieve maxinaum efficiency. His name 
has been most often connected with the efficiency 
expert, making time and motion studies with a stop 
watch. Mechanization, speed-up, technological unem- 
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ployment, seemed to be the first results. But Taylor 
knew the machine was a dead thing without a man, 
and he gave a new direction to personnel work and 
morale in industry. His more enlightened followers, 
applying the scientific method to production,” have 
discovered that men do their best work when they have 
a sense of dignity, importance, significance; when they 
co-operate not merely voluntarily but enthusiastically; 
when their whole personality can express itself cre- 
atively in their work. 


Workers as Participants 


A recent landmark in the history of industrial 
management was an experiment carried out by West- 
ern Electric Company in its Hawthorne plant near 
Chicago. Various factors affecting output were tested 
with a special group of workers—length of working 
day, rest periods, lighting, and other conditions of work. 
After long bafflement over conflicting results, it was 
found that none of the material factors was as impor- 
tant as the changed attitude of the workers, when they 
became participants in an experiment they felt sig- 
nificant. 

Industrial management is learning that democracy 
pays. If the worker’s creative interest is aroused, if 
his whole energies are enlisted, he will produce more 
than if he is driven. But the interest must be genuine 
and the enlistment honest. Paternalistic benefits, pic- 
nics for the staff, company unions, may create the illu- 
sion of participation for a while. But the real thing is. 
more effective. The war is hastening the discovery 
that workers can become partners with management 
only by way of strong unions which make them real 
equals; then, if a union is internally democratic, and if 
it wins recognition as a permanent and integral part 
of the enterprise, through a closed or union shop, labor- 
management co-operation can blossom out into a real 
industrial democracy. 

Management means group leadership and organiza- 
tion; it means government. If effective management is 
democratic management, then effective government 
must be democratic government. 

Let me quote Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the 
University of Chicago, now vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, in his recent book, 
On the Agenda of Democracy: “Purely arbitrary, raw 
personal will as a basis of authority tends to disappear 
in modern. society, whatever may seem to rise on the 
surface for the moment. Co-operation, fraternity, 
rational principles of guidance, scientific management 
of administration, come into the workings of modern 
organization, whether political or industrial. The 
democratic system, instead of being inefficient, is, just 
the contrary, in line with the highest standards of 
efficiency now being established.” 

Less penetrating minds than Professor Merriam’s 


‘have been alarmed over the growth of the administra- 


tive branch of government. They have seen bureau- 
cracy spreading out its tentacles until it becomes a 
totalitarian state. They have seen the government 
taking over the management of increasing sectors of 
the economy until total war completes the process. 
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They have seen democracy vanishing in a “managerial 
revolution,” in the various forms of communism, fas- 
cism, Nazism, the New Deal, and total war. They 
have foreseen the end of freedom because they have 
thought of management in the now outmoded terms 
of “raw personal will.” 

The best modern manager, whether of the public’s 
business or in private business, is the democratic 
leader, who induces men to work together in what they 
feel is a common enterprise, without ever giving an 
order. New techniques of public management or public 
administration have been developing. Personnel man- 
agement in the public service is turning from a nega- 
tive attempt at preventing patronage and _ political 
favoritism to a positive attitude of making the civil 
‘service job a professional career dedicated to the pub- 
lic welfare. To keep the bureaucracy from becoming 
distant, arbitrary, irresponsible, it is being brought into 
close daily contact with the people it serves, and they 
become participants in great public enterprises. 

These are not mere hopeful phrases. They describe 
the working of the TVA. They describe the soil con- 
servation and production programs of the Department 
of Agriculture under which millions of farmers are 
brought into co-ordinated plans of the most compre- 
hensive kind, with virtually no compulsion: small 
group discussions, local and county committees, county 
agents whose job is education and persuasion rather 
than giving orders, supervision by state agricultural 
colleges, balloting for crop and marketing controls— 
these are some of the techniques of a truly marvelous 
decentralization and democratization of administra- 
tion. As public management and administrative activ- 
ities spread in one field after another, reaching down 
into every home, touching every citizen, a new democ- 
racy is emerging. Instead of being ordered around by 
public officials, the people are learning self-government 
as never before. Even the war, with its multiplication 
of rationing boards, civilian defense volunteer bodies, 
rent control committees, and the like, is giving the 
humblest citizen a chance to share responsibilities and 
participate in a common effort. 


New Democratic Techniques 


Supplementing and strengthening the traditional 
democratic techniques of elections and civil liberties 
and public debate, is a set of new democratic techniques 
of which we have hardly been aware. Even more than 
the old ones they are based on recognition of the 
sacredness of the individual personality, the strength 
that comes from fraternal association, the energy that 
accrues to an enterprise from the whole-souled partici- 
pation of all concerned. 

It would be folly to accept this trend with passive 
optimism. In Germany and France new democratic 
techniques developed too slowly to meet the insistent 
needs of growing social tension and war, and totali- 
tarian techniques were improvised to fill the gap. Im- 
patience with some of the older techniques here has 
already manifested itself in demands for the suppres- 
sion of dissident opinion, in suggestions that Congres- 
sional debate is a dangerous waste of time, in occasional 


calls for a new leadership, and a general disparagement 
of all “politicians.” War brooks no hesitation or delay, 
and if the older democratic procedures seem too slow 
they are in danger of being scrapped. But new demo- 
cratic procedures can be devised; if developed in time, 
they will be better than totalitarian techniques, be- 
cause they can call forth all men have to offer. 

Nowhere is this principle more obvious than in the 
international field. The Filipinos fought well because 
they were free: their democracy made for efficiency. 
The Malayans and Javanese gave the United Nations 
no support, for they were mere “possessions” of the 
British and Dutch. The Nazis cannot construct a 
stable New Order in Europe, because enslaved peoples 
will never contribute what is needed to make Europe 
united and prosperous. 

Integration is a glaring necessity, in Europe, in 
East Asia, throughout the world. The old techniques 
of imperialism, commercialism, and free trade can no 
longer provide that integration; to the weaker and 
poorer they now mean only exploitation by the rich 
and powerful. Conquest will not do it, for modern 
economic processes and administration require the 
imagination, the intelligence, the initiative of free men, 
not the mere stolid muscle of the sullen slave. 


A New Kind of Partnership 


The old world order is shattered beyond repair. 
The British flag will never again wave from Hong Kong 
or the American from Corregidor. The white man 
will never again be able to lord it over the yellow and 
brown along the coasts of Asia. America will never 
again be able to look down from her splendid isolation 
on the disputes of “lesser breeds without the law.” 
To win this war we must enter into a new kind of part- 
nership with the Chinese, the Indians, the Russians. 
To win this war we must achieve a new sense of human 
equality and fraternity. 

The attitudes we have at home affect our fighting 
strength abroad; and the requirements of foreign bat- 
tlefields force us to new attitudes at home. Thus we 
suddenly become ashamed of our complacent deroga- 
tion of colored fellow-citizens: how can we fight Hit- 
ler’s racial theories when they look like models of our 
own? How can we meet the challenge of Japan’s an- 
nounced crusade against the white man’s domination 
of Asia, if we insist on white supremacy at home? 

We are being forced, in spite of ourselves, to live 
up to our pretensions. Nationalism was always at vari- 
ance with the Christian belief in the oneness of the 
human family. Nationalism in the Axis countries has 
finally brought forth its logical fruit; the moral law 
gives way before the concept of the nation’s strength 
and power; the nation may exterminate, if need be, 
all those who occupy its rightful living space. We 
cannot meet that threat without abandoning our own 
nationalism. 

In South America we can no longer think of na- 
tional self-interest in the old terms; we are building 
something new in international relations, a “good 
neighborhood.” With Britain at bay, we no longer 
sell our help for British cash or promises to pay: the 
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Lease-Lend program means we give what we can, in 
a common effort. In the Philippines our soldiers did 
not fight for an American “possession,” but for the 
freedom of a fellow member of the community of na- 
tions. In Australia, General MacArthur is not merely 
an American general, but a general of that new politi- 
cal entity, the United Nations. 

The Axis powers, fighting for the outworn concept 
of national aggrandizement, have arisen out of our 
own past. They are our own worst selves: American 
“manifest destiny,” British imperialism, the white 
man’s burden, “my country right or wrong.” If we 
want to understand them we have only to look at what 
is worst in our own country. Even the tribal magic of 
Japanese shintoism and Nazi paganism have their 
counterpart in our Klan, as well as in some of our 
more respectable forms of patriotic ritual. 

This war is a civil war. The rebels against the 
emerging unity of the human family are both foreign 
and domestic. The struggle goes on within each one 
of us. 

We may not be wholly conscious of our aims, but 
in fighting the war we are being compelled to reassert 
human equality, we are being forced to practice new 
democratic ways. Too many of the conscious plans for 
world reconstruction rely on traditional techniques. 
We have thought in terms of a Parliament of Man, 
rather than of men working together. We have drawn 
constitutions for a world state patterned on the very 
phrasing of our own constitution. We have set our 
own bill of rights as the precise criterion of admission 
to the democratic ranks. We have often been blind 


to other devices by which men fulfill themselves in 
common effort. We are finding some of those new 
ways even as we fight for what we think our old way. 

The task of integrating the planet is the biggest 
man has ever attempted; there can hardly be a bigger. 
But in attempting it man is stretching himself to his. 
full height. We need not be ashamed of our species, 
even when it includes Hitlers and Mussolini. We need 
not be afraid that totalitarianism is better fitted for 
large undertakings than democracy. If totalitarianism 
should win the war it would not mean that an alternate 
road, to a different kind of destiny, had been opened! 
up: at worst the totalitarians would fail and leave a 
chaos to be brought slowly back to order. At best they 
would have to adapt themselves to necessity, as they 
have already done in their armies and some other 
institutions, and recognize that free men are more 
efficient. 

But we too may fail to achieve the necessary inte- 
gration if we win. Much depends on our own morale,. 
on our own belief in what we are fighting for, in our 
own loyalty to the ideal and the methods of democracy. 
War aims are not ready made, to be found and then 
proclaimed. The meaning of this war is the meaning 
we give it. We can fight for the brotherhood of man 
even though the fighting cost us our lives as well as 
our brothers’. We can assert the majesty of the human 
being even though we set contrivances to torture and 
kill him. We can love our enemies, because we know 
our heroism is theirs too, and their failings ours. We 
can fight with good heart, knowing that ours is no lost 
cause, and that our enemies can share our victory. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


By JAN CIECHANOWSKI 


HAT is the great task of the United Nations 
\\/ in this year of struggle for human freedom and 
dignity? Slow as the rise of power necessary 
to defeat the enemy may appear to impatient observ- 
ers, I think that as regards military preparation, 
including production of material necessary to achieve 
victory, there is every reason to be confident in ultimate 
victory, on one essential condition: on condition that 
we revise our mentality, that we unhesitatingly and 
entirely adapt it to the urgent needs of our total war 
effort. That is the most important condition of all 
for total victory. It is the essential condition for the 
creation of the foundations on which we can re-estab- 
lish a just and permanent peace. 

We are still inclined to judge this unprecedented 
conflict by the superannuated standards of past wars. 
We are still inclined to underestimate the strength and 
technical preparedness of the enemy, and above all, the 
strength of his determination. We still indulge in 
wishful thinking. 

The total war which we are forced to fight in defense 
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of freedom did not start on the first of September, 1939, 
when Germany attacked Poland. It did not start 
nearly five years ago, when Japan attacked and in- 
vaded China. It started on the second of August, 
1914, when the German Hitler of that period, Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, launched his first attempt at Germany’s 
world domination. The Peace of Versailles was, at 
best, only an armistice, in the course of which the 
democratic powers disarmed, while Germany rearmed. 
That first World War was merely a first round of the 
great fight. Democracy won only on points—it did not 
pursue its advantage to the indispensable knockout. If 
human freedom is to be saved, this second round must 
be the final one. It must end by a complete knockout 
of Germany if real peace, and not a shameful armistice, 
is to ensue. 

Only complete victory can allow the United Nations 
to build a just, sound, and durable peace on a world | 
basis. 

In order to gain the possibility of establishing a 
really sound system of security on which the future 
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peace of the world must be founded, a complete victory 
of democracy over Germany is indispensable. Apart 
from that requirement, an adequate system of security 
will necessitate permanent unity for the defense of 
peace among all democratic European nations. This 
need not necessarily take the form of a League of 
Nations. Such unity could probably be most easily 
achieved by the co-ordination of the defensive forces of 
all these countries as regards war material, supply, and 
strategy. Their unity against aggression should be 
definitely established on a permanent basis, and their 
collective defense should be automatic. 

The permanent co-operation between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth of Nations for 
the defense of peace appears to be a logical and essen- 
tial consequence of the present war. These two great 
democracies, with their unlimited resources, will prob- 
ably be compelled to form the outer circle of security, 
and jointly to become the natural permanent guaran- 
tors of the “status quo” set up after the war, as well 
as the joint authority controlling the supplies of raw 
materials and armament for all European countries. 


The Social Problem 


A problem which will have to be solved on a broad 
world basis, if this is possible, and it must be possible, 
is the social problem. If the future peace is to be 
durable, it must introduce a new era of human justice 
for all people in all countries. This time the world 
must be so organized as to insure that democracy is 
not a mere word and that equality among human beings 
is a reality. 

No viable system of social welfare can exist which 
is not based upon a more just distribution of wealth. 
We must aim at establishing a higher standard of living 
everywhere and of bringing prosperity and contentment 
which will certainly be the best basis for the durability 
of peace. 

The first World War was finally won by the greatest 
effort of united democracies at the cost of untold 
suffering and sacrifice. And yet, once again, the united 
democratic nations are forced to fight a world war, a 
total, a more brutal, more relentless war. 

Its sinister recurrence proves that it is not enough 
to win a war on its battle fronts without winning it on 
the peace front. It is not enough to make the world 
safe for democracy, without making it ripe for democ- 
racy. It is not enough to align the most powerful 
nations merely to fight until victory is achieved, if that 
alignment cannot be maintained for the joint estab- 
lishment of peace and for its preservation. If unity 
alone can win a total war, then certainly wnity alone 
can safeguard a total peace. 


Unity Safeguards Peace 


This war has been made possible through lack of 
unity in peacetime. Finally now, we have the United 
Nations—an association conceived in the right spirit 
for unified all-out effort during the war, and for con- 
tinued collaboration after victory for the establishment 
of a just peace on the basis of the principles laid down 


in the Atlantic Charter and the Declaration signed by 
twenty-six United Nations. 

All and each one of the United Nations are pledged 
to fight shoulder to shoulder for the common cause, and 
later to plan together for the establishment of a just 
and secure peace and jointly to preserve it. By accept- 
ing the principles which unite them, they have re- 
nounced imperialistic aims. United, they possess almost 
unlimited resources indispensable to victory. Yet, 
wealthy though they are in men, material, and equip- 
ment, there is one thing that not one of them can ever 
afford without forfeiting its moral right to membership 
in the United Nations. Not one among them can 
afford to sacrifice even a fraction of any of the prin- 
ciples for which they have declared they are fighting. 

Thus the conception of the United Nations opens 
a new era of international understanding. It precludes 
any compromising on the freedom of other nations 
however small or helpless. It excludes secret treaties 
and bargains. 

After this war, tortured humanity will demand a 
“New Deal” in the establishment of security and total 
peace. Such a “New Deal” on a world basis will be 
no easy task. It will have to bring the solution not 
merely of security, but of the social, economic, and 
financial problems as well. 


Trust in the United States 


To all the nations signatories of the Declaration of 
the United Nations and to those who may yet adhere. 
to it in the future, the active participation of the 
United States implies an American leadership which 
constigutes the basis of their trust in the future victory 
of the principles of freedom over the sinister menace of 
totalitarian enslavement. 

To the nations united in the fight against the Axis 
doctrines, it is clear that their unlimited trust in the 
leadership of the United States rests primarily upon 
the deeply rooted faith that the American democracy 
pursues no imperialistic designs in this war, and that, 
consequently, American leadership is the best guarantee 
that not a fraction of any one of the principles for 
which we are forced to fight will be sacrificed for any 
selfish reason or made the object of any unjust com- 
promise or bargain. 


For the Future Peace 


Tragic experience has taught us that peace cannot 
be improvised by applying half measures, or temporary 
settlements based upon the bankrupt conception of a 
balance of power. We have gradually come to under- 
stand security as a system so conceived as effectively 
to insure the permanent preservation of the four funda- 
mental freedoms to which civilized humanity has every 
right to aspire. 

The principles of a “New Deal” for the future peace 
will have to come from the United States. 

As regards victory in this war and future recon- 
struction of the world after victory, it is hardly too 
much to say that the American people now hold the 
destinies of the world in their hands. 
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THE CHILDREN AND YOUTH a 
OF OUR PARISHES FEEL THE WAR 


Part 1— By W. LINWOOD CHASE 


\ /E start with a problem—the problem of find- 
ing where the church will and must fit in with 
other agencies concerned with the growth and 

development of children, because duplication of effort 
makes for undue pressures on our children. The other 
principal agencies are the home and the school, but 
we must not forget the three great unlicensed teachers 
of youth—the newspaper, the radio, and the motion 
pictures. 

Let us look at some of the situations we face with 
children ten years of age and older. This war brings 
new pressures on the family in work and in financial 
problems, and changes in living conditions. These 
changes away from the familiar make, for some chil- 
dren, a strain. “The lure of the familiar” is extremely 
important in the life of children, and the familiar is 
being taken away from them in many ways now. Chil- 
dren want to feel personally and individually useful 
in the total war effort. This means that all of us work- 
ing with children must find real responsibilities for 
them. Fathers are enormously important in children’s 
lives, never more than at times of anxiety and con- 
fusion. Yet, in war times fathers may be away from 
home more than ever and greatly preoccupied® when 
they are at home. Children need the comfort_of close 
physical association in the family to maintain feelings 
of personal security. 

We cannot protect our children from life. We can- 
not and should not seek complete safety for them: if 
we tried that in the training of children, boys could 
not play football, children could not climb apple trees, 
ski, ride tricycles, or even cross the street. Children 
sense the feelings of adults with whom they associate. 
The contagion of anxiety from parents or other adults 
working with children is very real. Dr. Bebring of 
Vienna, who has been working in London all during 
this war, says, “It has been my observation that the 
psychological state of the mother or of the adult living 
with the child almost invariably determines the psy- 
chological reaction of the child to most of the war 
experience.” Our problem here is to learn how to 
behave when anxious. 

Each child’s temperament is different. Different 
things cause fears, and children react individually to 
fears and anxieties. We must not forget that war 
gives many children excitement and fun no matter how 
far away or how close at hand it may be. The child 
likes to dramatize his activity, and he is given much 
opportunity in these days. 

War takes a heavy toll on the emotions of the 
adolescent. We must be sensitive to his changing 
moods, for he often tries to hide his feelings. On us 
parents, teachers, ministers, and workers with boys 
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and girls has been placed a tremendous responsibility, 
that of guidance and leadership of those who cannot 
fully see nor wholly understand, yet who must grow in 
knowledge that they may mold “the shape of things 
to cc_ne.” 


A Credo with Action 


Let me put in the form of a credo those things we 
should be thinking about, with some possible sugges- 
tions of action on each article. 

One—I believe that the ideals and standards of 
each generation are largely the product of the genera- 
tion immediately ahead. There is no question that 
we have let our standards go, and the children have 
copied us. We need only remind ourselves of the sub- 
terfuges practiced by many in the matter of gas ration- 
ing. We have lost our beliefs in many things, and 
our children are skeptical about almost everything. 

What can be done? I suggest more Family Sun- 
days in church for discussion of “what men live by,” 
ideals and actions, but discussion without scolding. 
Youth seems to say in many churches, “When we go 
to Family Sunday all we get is a scolding by the min- 
ister.” Possibly small discussion groups would be bet- 
ter. It may be more important for parents to go to 
church school with their children and discuss things 
together there under good leadership. Above all, I 
suggest that churches find out what parents want in 
these times and then give it to them. 

Two—I believe that one great problem of these 
times is to train not for the known but the unknown. 
When the war is over the world will not be over. How 
are we going to help children understand the world 
in which they are growing up? Psychiatrists say all 
adjustment is determined by the society to which an 
individual has to adjust. I think adjustment to the 
future depends upon our ability to discuss and under- 
stand the need of constant adjustment. The things 
that really count in life will have been so neglected 
that they will be desperately needed in that world 
after the war. We will need young men and women 
who when they were boys and girls heard and thought 
and talked about books, flowing brooks, the infinite 
stars of the sky, trust in one’s fellow men, ideals of 
community living, the personal worth of the indi- 
vidual, and living the good life. Life goes on. We 
must not neglect even in times of war those aspects 
of living that build gentle folk. 

What action can we take? We can help children — 
to understand and practice desirable social relation- 
ships as individuals and as citizens. We can help 
them realize the necessity and desirability of continual 
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adjustment in living. If the development of craft 
skills, hobbies, and leisure time pursuits is not cared for 
by some other community agency, have the parish 
develop them. Many of our children living in sub- 
urban areas today have little idea of perfection in 
workmanship—they do not see the expert workman; 
they only see the result of his work. 


What Kind of Hate? 


Three—I believe I must be ready to answer the 
question of children who ask, “What shall we hate?” 
We have spent much time and energy during the past 
twenty-five years teaching ‘tolerance. So many of our 
children are so tolerant today that they do not sense 
the real differences between great wrongs and great 
rights. They are too tolerant of the great wrongs. 
Hatreds strengthen us for war but handicap us for 
peace. It is difficult to make a lasting peace when we 
are fettered by a heritage of hate. Can we say to 
these children or think with them, “We hate Hitler 
and not the German people?” I think not, because it 
seems to me that there must be something in the 
German people that allows them to have a Hitler. Can 
we say, “We hate the Japanese War Lords and not the 
Japanese people?” The question is a difficult one to 
answer. I have answered it in my own mind by say- 
ing that our emphasis must be upon the fact that we 
hate cruelty, mjustice, and slavery. We don’t hate 
men, we hate the things men do. 

What action? Again the church schools must 
somehow get into their work real understanding of 
great wrongs and great rights. Our elementary schools 
are doing little, if anything, with the great cultures of 
the world—painting, poetry, the arts in general. Much 
of good has come out of the homelands of our enemies. 
That good must not be forgotten. It is all very deli- 
cate ground upon which to walk because it is so easy 
to be accused of lack of patriotism by the super- 
patriot, but we must explore it. 

Four—I believe that children must not lose touch 
with beauty even in a world at war. I was much inter- 
ested in reading the last of a series of articles that 
Howard Spring has written for the Atlantic. He tells 
how John Drinkwater, during the last World War, 
read his poetry to soldiers just behind the front-line 
trenches. I quote: “Men filled the room where he 
read, and listened breathless—men of every rank, com- 
missioned and non-commissioned, and of every sort, 
down even to those one would have considered hope- 
less ‘toughs.’ It was a remarkable demonstration of 
the appeal of pure poetry, and it confirmed my own 
belief that the way to commend poetry to those who 
think they do not like it, or who imagine even that 
there is something gutless and effeminate in it, is sim- 
ply to read it to them. Granted, that is, that the 
reader knows his job.” 


The Need for Beauty 


A teacher in London had frequently to take his 
boys and girls into air raid shelters. One day at the 
height of a severe raid he asked them to write down a 


list of “The loveliest things I know.” A girl’s list 
gave “street lights, the feel of clean clothes, an organ 
playing, red roofs among the trees, my mother’s eyes,’ 
the smell of rain, the moon in the clouds, cool wind 
on a hot day, the smell of new-mown hay, our home 
before the War came.” One boy wrote “looking into 
deep, clear water, a swallow flying, water being cut 
by the bow of a boat, a mounted policeman’s horse, 
a thrush singing, a builder’s crane lifting something 
heavy, the feel of running, looking down from a high 
hill, my father and mother, my dog’s eyes, a starlit 
sky without an air raid.” Yes, more and more beauty 
and thoughts of beauty we need in these days of war. 
Let us examine our church and our church services 
for beauty. Does beauty get talked about? Do chil- 
dren have some understanding of beauty? Let us 
have more poetry and more music that boys and girls 
can understand and feel. 


The Church School’s Role 


I have mentioned the church school throughout 
these suggestions for action because I believe that the 
church school cannot possibly be the same in 1942 
that it was in 1940. 

Five—I believe that we who are not in active war 
service must be fighting on the morale front of this 
war. This is a very personal and highly individual 
job with children. Can I answer children’s questions? 
Can I make them feel secure? Can I help parents in 
their fears and worries? Do I know from personal ex- 
perience what and how children are talking about this 
warring world and their own plans in the days to 
come? ; 

Sta—I believe that children can face reality better 
than mystery. Do not banish war conversation. Call 
things by their right names. It is very necessary that 
children be given the opportunity and the security of 
facing things together with those they love. We must 
all realize the child can take it if we can. We must 
believe in the child’s strength. 

Action: Handle children’s problems regarding the 
war the way other problems are handled, that is, in a 
straightforward manner. Remember children are 
practical creatures who deal with realities not theories. 
If ever in the whole history of church school teaching 
we need men teachers it is in these days. The scarcity 
of men carrying on the ordinary pursuits of life will 
be noted by children. Children need the additional 
security that seems to come from contact with the 
masculine. Seeking and getting men teachers for our 
church schools is a necessary and important endeavor 
for our churches. 

Seven—I believe that we must cultivate loyalty 
and faith and emotional attachment to democratic 
ideals, and we must protect those ideals against the 
hazards of war. Children now, even more than ever, 
should be aware of the American heritage. Let us 
think with Stephen Vincent Benet, 


“For there’s a buried thing in all of us, 
Deeper than all the noise of the parade, 
The thing the haters never understood 


bid 
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And never will, the habit of the free. 
Out of the flesh, out of the minds and hearts 
Of thousand upon thousand common men... 


We made this thing, this dream, 
This land unsatisfied by little ways, 
This peaceless vision, groping for the stars.” 


UNDERSTANDING YOUNG CHILDREN 


Part II— By ABIGAIL A. ELIOT 


the younger ones feel it? There are people 

today who say that young children don’t know 
what it’s all about, and that there is no reason why we 
should explain such things to little children. They 
think that if by chance we can let them live through 
these terrible things without knowing about them, so 
much the better. Dr. Chase has said that we must 
help the older children face war situations. This holds 
true for the younger children as well. Of course we 
explain things differently to younger children. We 
don’t talk the same way to a three-year-old as we do 
to a twelve-year-old, although we may talk about the 
same things. The three-year-old hasn’t the same vo- 
cabulary or the same experiences as the twelve-year- 
old; therefore we would use different words; but we 
can take the same general attitude that this is some- 
thing which we are all in together and which we are 
going to face together. There is no doubt in the minds 
of those who have studied the question of mental 
health in the face of great anxieties that the first step 
in helping children in war situations is the element 
of truth. We shouldn’t tell children lies any more in 
the presence of war than we would in the presence of 
anything else, if we wish to help them live a well- 
adjusted life. 

Do our little children feel the war? This morning 
as I was walking down the street where I live, I heard 
a little voice say, “Bang! Bang!” and in a minute again, 
“Bang! Bang!” As I came to the house I realized that 
a woman was leaning out of the window saying some- 
thing. I couldn’t hear what she said but I was near 
enough to see a child, certainly not more than five 
years old, looking up at the window where his mother 
was talking to him. The child was obviously sensi- 
tive, gently reared. His reply to his mother was, 
“Yes, I have too got a big gun! Bang! Bang!” 

Do our young children feel the war? I went to 
visit a kindergarten the other day in a school where 
the children come from homes of cultivation. There 
were two boys five years of age building something 
with blocks, great big blocks. They were building 
very busily, very co-operatively, working together, 
getting somewhere; something was developing under 
their hands, something creative; and they were talk- 
ing about it as they went along. It was an aerodrome, 
and in it they had all kinds of fighter planes. I don’t 
know as much about fighter airplanes as those five- 
year-olds did; I didn’t understand half the terms they 
were using. They were talking and they were plan- 
ning as they built. The teacher, seeing what they were 
doing, came over and said, “You remember what we 
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decided the other day? We decided that we didn’t 
like the kind of airplanes that drop bombs; we like 
passenger planes. We don’t want fighter planes in 
school. You remember?” Her voice was controlled, 
but there was emotion behind it. The children went 
back to work somewhat subdued. 

Later I asked the teacher, “Are you convinced that 
it is better to try to keep war play out of your kinder- 
garten?” After we had talked about it and she had 
thought it over for several days, she came back to me 
and said, “I am not going to try so eagerly to repress 
war play from now on. I am finding an adjustment 
myself in this to the war situation. I have always been 
a pacifist. I have always said that we should not give 
children war toys to play with because of the possible 
stimulation of unfortunate behavior. But I am com- 
ing to see that we are in a situation which even the 
children must face, and that play with fighter planes 
may be a need of children today.” I think she is right. 
I have heard Dr. Douglas Thom say, “Don’t repress 
war play, but don’t feature it.” That is rather a 
good way to put it. 


Playing War 


In your Sunday school classes do you find that 
children want to play war? When you give them an 
opportunity to draw, do they draw a picture of an 
airplane that drops bombs? What do we do about it? 
If we want to reduce the amount of war play, the 
words used by the teacher I have described are good 
words, for they face the fact that we have fighter 
planes but that we don’t like them. The unfortunate 
thing is to put stress on cutting it out entirely, even 
in Sunday school. 

Do the young children of our parishes feel the 
war? I suppose they feel it just as all children every- 
where are feeling the war. So the question of what 
we should do about it is not just for the children of 
our parishes but one for every child in the world 
today. What, then, is our duty as teachers in Sunday 
schools? Is this a matter which should be left to the 
home? to the day school? Homes and day schools 
are facing it, are working out the right thing to do in 
relation to the war. Should our Sunday schools leave 
it untouched? If not, what should we do? 

The chief thing for us to do is to increase our 
understanding of children. Helping children face the 
war is in a sense a new problem, but in another sense 
it is not new. Children are still the same sort of 
human beings that they always have been. There is 
a new situation for them to meet, but they meet it 
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with the same powers, the same tendencies, the same 
attitudes, the same understanding, the same abilities 
that children have always had. We don’t have new 
children because of the war. 

One of the most encouraging things about the 
evidence which comes to us from England is that chil- 
dren have not been seriously disturbed by the war 
unless they were children who were unstable to begin 
with. Children take the war according to what kind 
of children they are. A child who is emotionally satis- 
fied and generally well balanced, whose home is nor- 
mal and happy, who goes to a school where children 
are well adjusted and secure, and to a Sunday school 
which he likes and from which he has been gaining 
constantly things which are worth-while for his devel- 
opment, this child will come through war situations 
better even than some adults. Children who previ- 
ously have been unstable, whose home relationships 
have been insecure, are the ones to whom bombings or 
evacuation have brought the serious psychoses. 


Facing Fear and Anxiety 


But this does not mean that we should take the 
attitude that the unstable ‘children will go to pieces 
and the children who are better adjusted will not go to 
pieces, and there is nothing for us to do about it. No, 
there is much for all adults to do about it. First we 
must realize that the biggest problem is the need to 
face fear and anxiety. The problems we must help 
children to meet in the war are deeply emotional prob- 
lems. Dr. Chase has said that in talking about the 
war with older children we should not be emotional. 
It is my belief that we can’t be wholly unemotional 
about the war, and I think we might just as well admit 
to ourselves that this is true. We are all emotional 
about the war, we are anxious, we are distressed. We 
should be: these are useful, worthy, normal emotions. 
But Dr. Chase, of course, is right. We don’t want to 
let our emotions get the better of us when we talk 
with children about the war, for the very reason that 
it is an emotional problem and particularly so with 
young children. 


For Emotional Security 


In the subway train as I came in this morning I 
saw a child about sixteen months old sitting beside his 
mother. He looked across at me and I smiled at him, 
and as a little child will do with a stranger, he promptly 
looked down. Then by and by he shyly looked up 
again and looked right down again. Then he turned 
to his mother and put his hand on her hand. She took 
his hand in hers and stroked it with her thumb. He 
turned, knelt in the seat, and looked out of the win- 
‘dow. She put her hand on his back. This little child 
was emotionally secure. All young children need 
this type of emotional security all the time, but per- 
haps especially now because of the war. The very 
little child needs the close human contact which gives 
him security. Those a little older, four- and five-year- 
olds, still need close contact with their parents, but 
they should also be finding security with other adults. 

Some years ago a Sunday school teacher said to 


me after I had visited a class, “Miss Eliot, why is it 
that a three-year-old child should suddenly cry in the 
Sunday session for no cause whatever?” Now, I 
know that children don’t cry for no cause whatever, 
so I said to this teacher, “You mean nothing had hap- 
pened then and there. You could find no immediate 
cause.” No, everything was going on happily and the 
child just suddenly burst into tears. “Tell me about 
the child’s home. What kind of a home does the child 
come from?” She described it to me as a fine home 
in every way, father and mother and brothers and sis- 
ters, an apparently well-adjusted home. Then [I said 
to her, “Do you know of anything that has happened 
recently that might affect the child?” “Well, the only 
thing I can think of is that the mother and father 
are both going away tomorrow for a long time.” In 
that lies a complete explanation of the child’s behavior. 


When Separations Come 


_ Because of the war there are sure to be many sepa- 
rations. Dr. Chase has spoken of them as they affect 
older children. They will also affect little ones, per- 
haps even more, for the little ones don’t understand 
why there is the separation; they feel it intensely and 
can’t visualize that sometime the separation will be 
over. We are not going to be able to prevent these 
separations, although we hope they will be as few as 
possible. Fathers will be leaving for the services; 
mothers will be going to work. Let us remember that 
when it happens it will have an important effect upon 
the young child and that perhaps we can help parents 
and the children to face it. Some people who know 
young children are advocating that we teach them 
now how to face separation before it is necessary. 
Perhaps Sunday schools could do something to help 
children learn to feel secure in the face of separation 
from their parents. It is not a new idea to those of us 
who teach little children, for every child when he first 
leaves his home to go to school has to learn that life 
can still be a pleasant, secure thing even without 
mother right there beside him. The warm, sympa- 
thetic companionship of other adults helps to give him 
security, and close contact with other children with 
whom he is familiar also helps. Being with people, 
working together, playing together, living together, 
dissipate fear and anxiety. 


Keep Them Busy 


Dr. Chase has spoken of giving older children 
things to do which are obviously useful and things 
which are fun. This will also help the security of 
younger children. Children like to be active. If 
their activity is related to a war situation which might 
produce anxiety, it will help them face it. As they 
grow older, six, seven, eight years old, the things they 
do can have greater and greater relation to the war, 
but for those even as young as two or three we can 
find things to do which are directly related to the new 
experiences brought about by the war. 

Another thing which we Sunday school teachers 
could do is to find out through our first-hand knowl- 
edge of our children whether any of them are insecure 
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now, whether any of them are not emotionally satis- 
fied, or are unstable. These children should be helped 
to become better adjusted before the war situation 
grows worse. We may need the help of child guidance 
specialists to do this. 


Five Elements in Education 


I have talked all this time about fear, anxiety, inse- 
curity, because it is perhaps the most immediately 
important aspect of our thinking about young children 
and the war. But I should like to mention five other 
elements in the education of young children which 
seem to me to have a direct relation to the war and to 
the rebuilding of the world after the war. They have 
to do with morale in its truest sense, and they are 
highly appropriate for Sunday school teaching. The 
first is that children need to be allowed to meet diffi- 
culties and helped to surmount them. As a matter of 
fact, children like to tackle something which is diffi- 
cult for them if it isn’t too difficult; there is great joy 
in overcoming obstacles, in meeting a challenge. The 
second is the need for children to learn the feeling of 
right and wrong. Dr. Chase has spoken of developing 
in older children attitudes toward the great wrongs 
of the world. The basis for any such understanding 
lies in the feeling toward right and wrong, conscience, 
which is developed in the early years. The third thing 
which we must teach children is to live democratically. 
They should learn to have regard for the rights of 
other people, to have confidence in people, a liking for 
people who are different. Young children like to play 
and work together, and by so doing they can learn 
co-operation, tolerance, kindness, justice. Have we a 
passion for democracy? I hope so; and if we have, 
let us convey some. of our feeling about it to our 
younger children. They will get it through feeling 
and doing, though not perhaps in words. 

My fourth point is a sense of responsibility. Chil- 
dren must learn responsibility for their own behavior, 


and they can begin to learn it when they are very 
young. Freedom without a sense of responsibility is 
dangerous. The other day I heard someone who was 
talking about nursery school age children use the 
phrase “the burdens of freedom.” The individual with 
the least freedom in the world is the newborn baby. 
As he grows older he grows into freedom, and with it, 
even for the toddler, there are burdens for him to 
assume. The greater the freedom, the greater the 
burden. Responsibility for one’s own acts is such a 
burden. And finally we must begin in the early years 
to teach an ideal of service. The war has brought a 
great upsurge of desire to give one’s life to the cause 
of human freedom. Let us see that the younger 
children as well as the older feel the joy of effort and 
sacrifice for the common good. They must see it on a 
small scale in a nearer situation (for instance in sugar 
rationing) , but they can feel it in all we do and say. 

Security, facing difficulties, conscience, living demo- 
cratically, the burdens of freedom, an ideal of service! 
How can we teach these things to young children? 
We teach little children by our example. We teach 
them by our relationship to them and by what we 
expect of them. We teach them by allowing them to 
have life experiences and by interpreting those experi- 
ences. We teach them by helping them find the answers 
to their questions. We teach them by the stories we 
tell them, Bible stories and the other stories which we 
have for our Sunday schools. We teach them through 
common activity. I sometimes think we forget that 
Sunday school classes are groups and that group ac- 
tivity is one of the very best ways to teach little chil- 
dren. There are many kinds of teaching. In the 
early years the teaching which will have the most far- 
reaching effect is in the realm of the emotions. The 
elements in personality of which I have spoken have 
deep emotional roots. We want our children to have 
strong emotional drives in good directions. We want 
them to grow up in our Sunday schools with deep 
feelings of faith and hope and love. 


WE FACE BOTH TWILIGHT AND DAWN 


By W. WALDEMAR W. ARGOW 


sy HE might is far spent, the day is at hand: 

let us therefore cast off the works of dark- 

ness, and let us put on the armour of light.” 
Romans 13:12. 

We are living in the most momentous time since 
the sun first shone upon the bleak raw universe. Criti- 
cal times there have been when man struggled to sur- 
vive physically against the elemental forces of wind and 
tide, frost and flame, hunger and disease; yet all 
through these recurring struggles he was sustained by 
an animal courage, and by a haunting feeling that there 
was something within and behind these threatening 
forces which fought with him against the darkness and 
confusion. Alas, that wistful faith has been bleached 
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from his soul by the scorching heat of skepticism, leav- 
ing him spiritually exhausted and morally dumb. 
When the historian takes up his iron pen and dips 
it in the font of indelible facts, he will write a story not 
of romance but of tragedy, revealing how man betrayed 
his true self. His story will disclose that political, eco- 
nomic, and social forces were only secondary in bring- 
ing about this crisis: these are but the outward effects 
of invisible inner causes which have their origin in the 
soul of man. All human behavior is bottomed at last 
upon a moral-spiritual foundation. From this all moti- 
vation comes and all action flows. From this fountain- 
head there flows the feeling of what life is for; the 
nature of the world of which he is a part; the ends of 
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human effort and struggle, and whether or not there 
is anything or anyone in this universe that has any 
concern for him and what he does. 

His behavior today is indisputable evidence that he 
has lost his faith in himself because he first lost faith 


in the moral integrity of the total universe itself. The - 


secularization of man came from the moral liquidation 
of life. How could man value and reverence himself 
if he were part of a universe that did not value him 
because in itself it was unmoral and without capacity 
to create and preserve values? 


Treason of the Intellectuals 


The blame for this secularization is only secondarily 
with the professional statesmen and those technicians 
who manipulated the physical forces for man’s material 
well-being. Nay, the responsibility is primarily with 
the intellectuals, those to whom much was given, and 
therefore from whom much was required. The privi- 
leged of this generation are not those who have wealth 
in dollars and cents, but those who have wealth in the 
things of the mind which come through education. 
They are the real beneficiaries into whom has been 
poured the wealth of a thousand streams of research, 
investigation, learning, and culture. Instead of regard- 
ing their bequest as a trust to be translated back into 
life in terms of leadership, they in turn used it to free 
themselves from all responsibility. For years liberals 
have prided themselves that they have a gospel that 
could save the world. But what did we do with it? 
If a major epidemic swept a land and a few people had 
a cure and failed to offer it because of indifference, 
would we not hold them derelict before the judgment 
bar of moral condemnation? 

Out of all this has come the years that the locusts 
have eaten; the years of tired liberals and the exhaus- 
tion of idealism; the years when the pilgrimage of man 
meant little journeys from the stock ticker and back 
again to the bridge game and highball; the years when 
youth exchanged the bondage of laws for that of im- 
pulse, the slavery of tradition for that of convention, 
the tyranny of the past for that of the present. 


A Dynamic Faith 


Though twilight with its impending inky darkness 
and the last faint flicker of hope seems inevitable, there 
is nevertheless a certain dawn fretting that darkness, 
and of that dawn we must be the heralds—and by the 
grace of God we shall be! We shall from henceforth 
declare unto the world in word and deed a dynamic 
faith and the moral obligation to believe the best. 
For man will believe; if he does not believe the best 
then he will believe the worst. There comes a time 
when belief ceases to be an optional matter. When 
the utmost heroism of which man is capable is the 
heroism of a dynamic faith, then it is that the will to 
believe is synonymous with the will to live. Because 
the days are desperate, they demand of us individually 
an audacious faith when to believe the least is tanta- 
mount to cowardice, even treason! 

We know there are certain fundamental self-evident 


truths about life which are authenticated by all the 
combined testimony of man’s reason and experience. 
No one has stated this more succinctly than W. P. 
Montague, when he says, “Religion is the acceptance 
neither of a primitive absurdity nor of a sophisticated 
truism, but of a momentous possibility, namely, that 
what is highest in spirit is also deepest in nature, that 
the ideal and the real are at least to some extent identi- 
fied, not merely evanescently in our own lives, but 
enduringly in the universe itself.” Thus the day for 
skepticism is past and the time for great affirmations 
has arrived. It is now—stake all you have on the 
infinite probability that what is deepest in life is also 
highest in man—do this or be damned! The time for 
the great offensive of faith is at hand. Nothing else 
will avail now. The final extremity has arrived. Either 
man reaches up through faith to lay hold of the Eter- 
nal, or he sinks into animality and the pit from which 
he has climbed. It will not be easy to maintain the 
heroism of this faith when everything in the outward 
world belies and repudiates it; but let us remember that 
man became man and survived, not because he pos- 
sessed superior physical power, but because he lived 
by a daring faith. 


A Moral Universe 


What then are these self-evident truths which are 
authenticated by all.man’s reason and experience? The 
first of them is that this is a moral universe. Its 
morality is attested to by its trustworthiness, its re- 
lentless cause and effect, and by its inevitable law of 
consequence. Through this it vindicates itself, though 
it may require centuries before the full measure of 
consequence has been exacted. Let us not for a moment 
suppose that because we have outgrown the old phrase- 
ology about the will of God we have thereby also out- 
grown the law of consequence, the law of cause and 
effect. There is such a thing as the law of necessity 
which inheres in every situation, even as there is a 
will which prevails in every event. It therefore be- 
hooves us in this time of crisis to impose upon our- 
selves the faith in this universal moral will and to 
heed its inexorable commands. Whether or not we 
will call it the will of God, of one thing we are certain— 
duty is inherent in the crisis upon us, and it will lay 
the lash on our backs crying, “Do this, do that; no 
matter whether it suits your fancy or not.” If, how- 
ever, we have imposed upon ourselves the duty of 
believing that this is a moral universe, then in the 
performance of that duty a great courage will pos- 
sess us. 


Man an Integral Part 


Another of these self-evident truths verified by 
man’s reason and experience is that man is an inte- 
gral part of this moral universe, and that he has value 
because through him this moral universe finds its high- 
est expression and fulfillment. Here is the point at 
which democracy comes into total clash with all other 
social and political philosophies. In them man has no 
value in and of himself, because the universe which 
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spawned him has no concern in the creation of values 
and is itself without value, purpose, or destiny. To 
believe that man is the medium through which some- 
thing eternal is brought into being is to posit his sacred- 
ness and his worth beyond all material things. Nay, 
more, it gives the individual a dignity and self-respect 
which alone can release those creative, dynamic pow- 
ers within him. No wonder Channing said of man, 
“I cannot but pity the man who recognizes nothing 
Godlike in his own nature.” Maybe we were guilty of 
allowing the divinity of man to degenerate into an 
unreal romanticism which resulted in a false optimism, 
yet today there is revealed before us in all its ghastly 
terror what happens when men lose this faith in them- 
selves and in one another. To believe it may seem like 
a tremendous strain on our moral sensibilities, but not 
to believe it will result in complete bankruptcy of 
every power by which we live. 

Again, another of these self-evident truths which 
both reason and experience have established is that 
freedom is one of the characteristics of this moral uni- 
verse. It is the medium through which man achieves 
his highest fulfillment and thereby creates something 
of infinite worth. Freedom bears the same relation- 
ship to the moral and spiritual life of man that oxygen 
bears to physical life. Both freedom and oxygen are 
conditions of survival, development, and growth. But 
freedom is something vastly more than’a condition; it 
is also an obligation, and those who have been bene- 
fited by its privilege are morally obligated to preserve 
and extend it. To what end is it to value man if we 
do not at the same time seek to preserve that medium 
through which alone he can come to be what he poten- 
tially is? Today freedom as a moral quality seems 
destined to vanish from man’s consciousness. Perhaps 
it is because it has taken on a wholly negative aspect 
as the result of an unwillingness to recognize that its 
very essence is not absence of restraint, but instead the 
imposition of a discipline. We did not realize that free- 
dom of thought implied the obligation to think; that 
religious freedom entailed the responsibility to be reli- 
gious; that the freedom of the individual carried with 
it the demands to devote oneself to something noble 
and creative. All powers and capacities vanish through 
disuse more than misuse. 


One more of the self-evident truths authenticated 
by man’s reason and experience is that since this is a 
moral universe, and since man is an integral part of 
it, therefore his survival is dependent upon the use of 
moral forces and the doing of that moral will to win 


. his salvation and make his survival possible. Man has 


long ceased being-an animal dependent wholly for his 
survival upon physical forces. True, he must use 
them because they impinge upon him on every hand; 
but if he relies wholly upon them as his final arbitrator 
they will destroy him. There appeared a time in his 
development when the universe came alive in him and 
he became a child of its very soul. He must now make 
an heroic effort to trust that soul with all his might and 
with all his powers. That he will do so I doubt not at 
all, since he has come to realize how desperate is his 
lot. The day has come when religion must command 
him in stern tones with a relentless authority which 
inheres in the crisis upon him. Let religion and the 
church be uncompromising in their warning of the hells 
that await him if he refuses to make this heroic venture 
of faith—not hells of fire and brimstone in a future 
world, but hells of human suffering and brutality here 
on earth. 


Unitarian Responsibility 


Fellow Unitarians, we have a tremendous responsi- 
bility because we have enjoyed the greatest privilege. 
Since the days of our birth we have been the custo- 
dians of a great faith which we imagined the world 
would some day take in its leisure, so we did little to 
make it urgent. Now a day has come when that faith 
is our only hope. Therefore it behooves us to bestir 
ourselves with impassioned zeal to lay our lives and our 
means upon the altar of necessity to make this faith 
the one great dynamic of our age. That we are equal 
to it I doubt not at all. For in our veins there flows 
the blood of undying zeal and courage. From this hour 
tremulous with destiny we now step over the threshold 
into the future with steadfast tread and abounding 
assurance that the new day belongs to those who have 
linked their lives with the Eternal in his march to cer- 
tain victory. 

Behold, the night is far spent! 
greet the dawn! 


Let us arise and 
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STUDY AND DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


special section of the Register contain valuable 

and interesting material deserving the careful con- 
sideration of all our churches, particularly in view of 
the resolution “Churches in Time of War,” which was 
adopted at the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association on May 21, this study outline has 
been prepared. It is intended to suggest one way in 
which the members of our parish churches may share 
in the growing concern that our democracy be deep- 
ened and developed and the foundations of lasting 
peace be initiated and strengthened through the pro- 
gressive thinking and considered action of liberal reli- 
gious men and women the country over. Many in our 
fellowship are devoting a large measure of their time 
and energy to the war effort, but it seems self-evident 
that the strengthening of democracy at home and the 
thoughtful consideration of those values which we are 
fighting to preserve and extend, will implement rather 
than impede our efforts to bring the war to a speedy 
and successful end. 

Obviously the addresses here printed may be util- 
ized in a variety of ways. Those churches which were 
fortunate enough to be represented at the May meet- 
ings might well ask their delegates to form a panel, 
each member reporting and commenting on the speech 
or speeches which he heard. General discussion should, 
of course, follow such a panel. A review of meetings 
might be arranged, each devoted to the consideration 
of one of these addresses. If possible, a delegate who 
heard the speech under discussion should present his 
impressions briefly, attempting not only to share his 
experience with these who were not present in Boston 
but also to explore with them the implications of the 
speech for a future program of thought and action. 

A third possibility—the one on which this outline 
is based—is to consider these addresses as a unit, and 
to devote a series of meetings to an ordered consider- 
ation of the interrelationship of religion and democracy, 
which was the deep concern of all the speakers whose 
papers are here presented. 

This outline presupposes a leader who is vitally 
interested in the problems of democracy and the crea- 
tion of a just and ordered world. Such a leader should 
familiarize himself thoroughly with the material in 
this section, and, so far as possible, with pertinent 
material from a variety of other sources. He should 
be chosen as the leader only if he has the ability to 
lead a group in co-operative thinking, to subordinate 
his own opinions to those of the group, to summarize 
and restate for purposes of clarification and progress. 
and to create an atmosphere of common endeavor 
which will encourage participation by all. 

A very short bibliography is included in this outline. 
Additional suggestions for supplementary material 
may be secured from the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion and Social Relations, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Exizaseta Hari Freperick, Director 


[- the belief that the addresses assembled in this 


Religion and the Failure of Our Times 

Dr. Argow states that our present crisis is essen- 
tially a religious revolution, in which economic and 
social causes are secondary. Mr. Robbins believes that 
all the great failures of our time are not for want of 
good techniques but for want of a moral humanity to 
use these techniques and be used by them. 

Do you believe that religion can create a 
moral humanity? Has it failed to do so? How? 

What are the dangers of making a fetish of 
freedom? 

In what respects has the liberal church con- 
tributed to the failure of our times? Can we be 
accused of the “treason of the intellectuals” of 
which Dr. Argow speaks? 

Do you agree that the validity of our tech- 
niques is determined by the purpose for which 
they are used? If so, is this not another way of 
stating the dangerous doctrine that the end justi- 
fies the means? Why? Why not? What has 
Dr. Rees to say about this? 


The Relationship of Religion and Democracy 

Mr. Trapp believes that the roots of democracy are 
of the same impulse as the roots of religion. Dr. 
Argow and Mr. Robbins assert that man’s survival and 
the establishment of a new world order depend on the 
use of moral and religious forces. 

What are the common characteristics of reli- 
gion and democracy? Are all religious faiths 
compatible with democracy? 

What is the place of freedom in an ordered, 
moral universe? 

Can you parallel some of the great democratic 
utterances of this country and others—z.e., the 
Declaration of Independence—with fundamental 
religious teachings? Can you quote sayings of 
Jesus and Paul that might be used to define the 
aims of a democratic country? 

Do you agree with the four principles of 
democracy which Mr. Trapp believes are in the 
process of development? How are these related 
to Dr. Rees’ six presuppositions of democracy? 
to Dr. Argow’s four self-evident truths authenti- 
cated by all man’s experience? to the new era of 
human justice of which the Polish Ambassador 
speaks? If possible, combine all these statements 
into one inclusive. statement which would be 
acceptable to the authors of the original ones. 


The Techniques of Democracy and the Task 
before Us 
The Polish Ambassador is convinced that it is not 
enough to make the world safe for democracy without 
making it ripe for democracy. Mr. Bingham believes 
that we must fortify our faith in the worth of man and 
the practicability of democracy and achieve a new 
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sense of equality and fraternity if we are to win the 
war. 


How can we make the world ripe for democracy? 


Why does Mr. Bingham call this a civil war? 
Would Dr. Argow agree? What responsibility 
does this belief place on each one of us? 

Dr. Rees states an “order. of business” for 
democratic society. How does this apply to the 
five fronts on which Mr. Trapp believes democracy 
must battle? to Mr. Bingham’s wider social 
integration? to the American leadership in a 
““New Deal’ on a world basis” which concerns 
the Polish Ambassador? Are the “Four Free- 
doms” enunciated by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill part of the “order of 
business”? What relation have they to religion? 


Mr. Nash outlines a responsibility for liberal 
religion. What specific steps must we take to 
meet this responsibility? What suggestions does 
the Polish Ambassador make? 

The Commission to Study the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace. (Federal Council of Churches) 
has prepared a large amount of material on the 
responsibilities of the churches toward a new 
world order. Study the findings of the Delaware 
Conference and see if they agree in spirit with the 
addresses in this supplement. Would their spe- 
cific suggestions be approved as a whole by Dr. 
Rees, Dr. Argow, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Robbins, 
and Mr. Trapp? 


Consider the reports of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace (the Shotwell 
Commission). Do you believe their recommen- 
dations would be acceptable to the authors of 
these addresses? F 

What do you consider the most important 
contribution the liberal church can make to the 
winning of the war? the establishment of a just 
and lasting peace? 


Our Children in a World at War 


Mr. Chase emphasizes the influence of one genera- 
tion on another, and Mr. Robbins believes that our 
generation will probably determine the future life of 
humanity in a greater degree than usual. 


What basic values are stressed by Dr. Eliot 
and Mr. Chase as they consider helping our chil- 
dren to attain security in time of war? Will these 
same values help to prepare them to contribute 
to a new world order? 

Will our children attain these values without 
the help of the church? Does the program of 
your church school furnish your children secu- 
rity, beauty, the opportunity to live democrati- 
cally and to participate in constructive activity? 


How can adults enrich and deepen their own 
lives in order to give their children confidence in 
the validity of their teaching? Can we help our 
children share the “audacious faith” which Dr. 
Argow describes? 


Can we apply Mr. Bingham’s solution of the 
problem of loving our enemies to the matter of 
what we teach our children to hate? Are Mr. 
Bingham and Mr. Chase in fundamental agree- 
ment on this point? Do you believe our children 
should be taught to hate anything? 


The Next Step 


Mr. Trapp believes that the most important thing 
now is to make sure on what side of the democratic 
struggle we put our influence. 


What do you consider the most important 
statements in these addresses? Do you believe 
these statements are generally accepted by the 
people whom you meet in your everyday. life? 
How can you further their acceptance? 

What specific action can you as an individual 
and you as a member of your local church take 
that will translate from words to deeds the prin- 
ciples you believe important? 
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RELIGION ON ALL FRONTS 


HRISTIAN realism is nowhere more 

in evidence than in social relations. 
The Christian Century reports that the 
Colorado Council of Churches has or- 
ganized to express in practical ways 
good will toward Japanese who are be- 
ing moved into that area. Also, the 
churches near Portland, Ore., where a 
large detention camp is being filled with 
aliens, provided automobiles to convey 
the Japanese from the station to the 
camp and assisted in providing ministers 
for the colony. 


Social Relations 


The Living Church relates the story 
of an unique enterprise: a “Commission- 
ing Service” held in Grace Church 
(Episcopalian), Jersey City, N. J., 
which was the fourteenth of its kind, 
by which the “Church Army,” which 
trains and maintains young men and 
women for lay evangelistic and social 
work, both in rural sections and among 
underprivileged metropolitan popula- 
tions. At this service those who had 
completed their training were conse- 
crated and assigned to their fields of 
operation. 

On May 10-11 the Church Conference 
of Social Work was held in New Orleans. 
La. Here social work was characterized 
as “the third line of defense in preserv- 
ing democracy.” Dr. A. L. Swift, Jr., 
Professor of Applied Christianity at 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., said, 
“The church is the mother of social 
work,” and insisted that it must remain 
its sponsor and inspiration. 


The Field of Economics 


Baptist youth of Oregon will be re- 
cruited for five work camps in which 
they will combine farm service with re- 
ligion. These young people will work 
eight hours and return to camp for a 
balanced program of recreation, study, 
and worship. The advantages of the 
camp project are stated as threefold: a 
genuine service in helping to save the 
crops, plus Christian fellowship and a 
vacation with pay. Thus, religion is be- 
ing applied to concrete problems of 
economics. 

The Union Church of Berea, Ky., 
has recently called William G. Klein, 
formerly director of Alpine Institute, as 
its first Director of Rural Projects. Mr. 
Klein’s task will be to integrate the re- 
sources and technical services available, 
under the guidance of the church, for 
the redemption of a desperately impov- 
erished area near Berea. 
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According to Christian Century, 5,000 
people, in about equal proportions of 
white and colored, met May 19 in At- 
lanta’s auditorium to honor Dr. E. R. 
Carter, pastor for 60 years of Friendship 
colored Baptist church in Atlanta. Dr. 
Carter has been a leader in the allevia- 
tion of economic conditions among his 
people. 

The Department of “The Christian 
Home” of the Federal Council of 
Churches, with L. Foster Wood as its 
head, advocates free “clinics” in our 
churches for sick marriages. Mr. Wood 
told the Oklahoma Council of Churches 
in a recent meeting that this device 
would save many homes from dissolu- 
tion. 

The Commonweal sets forth four ob- 
jectives of the “Catholic Rural Life 
Conference” as follows: to care for 
underprivileged Catholics on the land, 
to settle more Catholics in rural terri- 
tory, to keep Catholics on the land, and 
finally, to convert non-Catholics already 
on the land. 

More than 25,000 young men in 27 
schools and colleges affiliated with the 
Northern Baptist Convention are being 
trained, not only in regular academic 
courses but in special summer sessions, 
to help win “both the war and the 
peace,” a survey, the result of which 
has just been issued, discloses. 


Political Values 


The church has a wise and statesmanly 
representative in Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace, who enumerates “four duties” 
to supplement the four freedoms: we 
must produce to the limit, transport as 
rapidly as possible to the field of battle, 
fight with all that is in us, and build a 
peace which will be “just, charitable and 
enduring.” In a distinguished speech 
recently, which was not sufficiently re- 
ported, Mr. Wallace reminded us that 
“When the time of peace comes the citi- 
zen will again have a duty—a supreme 
duty—of sacrificing the lesser interest 
for the greater interest of the general 
welfare. Those who write the peace 
must think of the whole world. There 
can be no privileged peoples. We can 
not perpetuate economic warfare with- 
out sowing the seeds of military war- 
fare.” 

The Presbyterian carries the report of 
the “Committee on Social Welfare” sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. The 
Committee affirms that the Christian is 
a citizen both of heaven and earth with 
dual responsibilities, and hence, a real 
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duty to the State. But these two obli- 
gations must be held “in proper rela- 
tionship to each other.” 

The Federal Council of Churches, 
through its Executive Committee, urges 
Christians, not churches, to buy war 
bonds, to make sacrificial gifts for the 
alleviation of suffering, and to accept, 
ungrudgingly, increased taxation. 

The “United Christian Education Ad- 
vance” reports through its director for 
the “International Council of Religious 
Education,’ Harry C. Munroe, that as 
a result of the 130 one-day conventions 
reaching 135,000 church and community 
leaders in more than 140,000 churches, 
there were numerous gains especially 
significant in this time of crisis, such as 
better co-operation between Protestant 
denominations, improved interracial re- 
lationships, emphasis upon the home in 
Christian nurture and an impetus to act 
together among interchurch organiza- 
tions. But most of all, the need was 
met for “Christian teaching in wartime 
as a builder of morale and as preparation 
for the war’s aftermath.” 


In Conclusion 


Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, retiring 
from the chair of Old Testament in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., told his last class that “Just 
as Jesus closed the book so we must go 
on from the book to the Lord of the 
book, from the literary instrument to 
the living experience, from the word to 
the work. The abiding presence, ‘Lo, I 
am with you always’ is promised not to 
the cloister but to the field.” 

In a “Ceremony of the Soil” held re- 
cently in the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of New York City, pre- 
sented by the “Pelham Rural Fellow- 
ship,” there were these words: “Those 
who despoil the earth stand under the 
judgment of God no less than those who 
oppress His people. Bread, brotherhood, 
and beauty can only be achieved by 
intelligent and creative co-operation with 
the forces in the land and with one 
another.” 

The new Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in an interview given to a reporter in 
his shattered Lambeth Palace, and 
cabled to this country, summarized the 
attitude of the church universal in his 
pronouncement that, “If men really aim 
at a Christian social order they should 
try to give more expression to fellowship 
than a capitalist society has and more to 
personal freedom than communism has. 
We want something new. Nothing ever 
tried so far is good enough.” A.N. K. 
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Lancaster, Mass. The First Church 
of Christ in this picturesque old town 
will be open as usual during the sum- 
mer months. Services are held at 10:45 
A.M. The handsome brick meeting- 
house designed by Charles Bulfinch was 
built in 1816, and the 125th anniversary 
of its dedication was recently observed. 
An unusual feature of the church is its 
high pulpit, once so characteristic of 
colonial churches, but now rarely to be 
found. The brick colonnade of the 
porch has often been copied by modern 
architects, as has the cupola. 

The Lancaster church, the first be- 
tween Sudbury and the Connecticut 
River, was gathered in 1653. Two meet- 
ing-houses were burned by the Indians, 
the first in 1676, when every house in 
the town was destroyed, 48 settlers 
killed, and a score more taken captive. 
In 290 years there have been only 12 
tministers. The present minister, Rev. 
Frederick L. Weis, writes, “While this 
beautiful old meeting-house maintains 
the serenity of its years, the faith of its 
worshippers has always been _ broad- 
minded and forward-looking, and _ its 
simple, dignified service appeals to all.” 


Cotumsus, O. In this city where 
many war industries are being located 
and to which departments of govern- 
ment are being moved from Washington, 
there is a Unitarian church, established 
in 1940. Every effort is made by the 
minister and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. 
Clyde D. Williams, to get in touch with 
Unitarians who have recently come to 
‘Columbus. Regular services of worship 
are held at the Unitarian House, 1957 
Indianola Ave., every Sunday at 11 
A.M. Here is the nucleus of a strong 
Unitarian church. The addition of a 
few more families will ensure its perma- 
nence and future prosperity. Readers 
of the Christian Register should pass the 
word along to Unitarian friends or rela- 
tives located in this vicinity, either 
permanently or transiently, and urge 
them to join this new group. 


Camprince, Mass. Three years ago 
the Flower Communion Service was in- 
troduced to the First Parish Church by 
Mrs. Norbert F. Capek, who was then 
living in Cambridge. Rooted in the cul- 
ture and background of Prague, arranged 
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First Church of Christ, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


by Dr. Capek, minister of a Czechoslo- 
vakian Unitarian church, this service 
now is genuinely a part of the Cambridge 
church, and is a lasting tribute to his 
instinct and feeling for the universal. 

The Flower Communion is for all, 
young and old, for united families. 
Everyone who attends brings a flower 
of his own selection, significant in terms 
of his own deepest experience. These 
flowers are placed in a basket waiting 
in the vestibule at the beginning of the 
service. At an appropriate time the 
basket is brought forward to the com- 
munion table as a symbol of the united 
devotion of the people. There it is re- 
ceived with a prayer of thanksgiving, 
blessing, and dedication, and at the close 
of the service it is returned to the rear 
of the church where each person, as he 
leaves, takes from it a flower other than 
the one he brought. 

The service has. undertones and over- 
tones. Some bring flowers in the mem- 
ory of their beloved dead or of experi- 
ences cherished as the most sacred of 
their lives. This year some brought 
flowers for men now far away in the 
armed services. Some members brought 
flowers for Dr. Capek, now no longer 
ministering to his people in Prague, but 
somewhere in Nazi hands—a symbol of 
that countless multitude of patient pris- 
oners of undying hope and faith. 

“In the calendar of the Christian year, 
Flower Communion falls on Whitsun- 
day, Pentecost. Traditionally this is the 
day when the Holy Spirit descended 
upon the men of all peoples and races 
as they were gathered together, making 
them one in founding the universal fel- 
lowship of the church. Just now the 
world needs one religious fellowship,” 
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said Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, the min- 
ister, “of all nations and kindred and 
tongues throughout the world, a fellow- 
ship in whose name we shall sheathe the 
sword and learn once more the ways of 
peace. With such thoughts and in such 
faith and hope, we gather for this 
service.” 


Pirrsspurcu, Pa. The board of trus- 
tees of the First Unitarian Church, at 
the suggestion of the minister, Rev. 
Frank E. Smith, is sponsoring an essay 
contest on Liberal Religion. Essays not 
exceeding 500 words may be submitted 
and must include a discussion of the 
following questions: What has liberal 
religion to offer? Why should you have 
it? Where can you get it? What will 
it cost? The following prizes are offered: 
Ist prize, $5; 2nd prize, $3; 3rd prize, $2; 
and two honorable mentions. Leaders at 
Unitarian Headquarters in Boston will 
be invited to judge the essays submitted. 
Later the contents will be used in part 
in the preparation of a folder for dis- 
tribution among interested people and 
prospective members. 


Norru Anpover, Mass. A memorial 
service was held in the North Parish 
Unitarian Church on May 4, for William 
A. Drummond, the first soldier from the 
town to give his life for his country. He 
was stationed in the Far East with Com- 
pany A of the 101st Medical Regiment. 
There were 300 people present to pay 
tribute to this young man who was held 
in high esteem. Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 
minister emeritus, spoke on “William 
Drummond as Boy and Young Man.” 
Rev. Cornelius Heyn, minister of the 
church since 1937, spoke on’ “William 
Drummond, the Mature Man.” 

At the annual parish meeting, Mr. 
Heyn reported that during the past 
winter the average weekly attendance at 
the different functions and activities of 
the church, noted in the calendar, had 
been over 250. “Here is the picture of 
our church—a small church in a small 
community, but a busy, active, serving 
church, radiating out into the com- 
munity and the world in many con- 
structive ways.” 

The North Parish Church, founded in > 
1645, has had but five ministers since 
1905, Mr. Beane having served for two 
periods, 1905-1909, and 1926-1937. 


Kennesunk, Me. For eleven months 
in the year the historic First Parish 
Church, established in 1751, is kept open. 
Summer visitors to Maine will be warmly 
welcomed at Sunday services held at 
10:30 A.M. through July and August. 
September is the vacation month. 


For a number of years the minister, 
Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt, had urged upon 
the community a united public com- 
munion service in which all fraternal 
orders and their auxiliaries should equally 
share. On May 10 (Mothers’ Day), 
400 people met in his church for such a 
service. Represented were the Ameri- 
can Legion, Boy and Girl Scouts, Cubs, 
Knights of Pythias, Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, and the citizens of Kennebunk.. 
Ministers of the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, and Advent Christian 
churches took part. Mr. Schoenfeldt 
preached the sermon and led the com- 
munion service. Those who worked for 
this united service of worship saw the 
establishment of a stronger bond of fel- 
lowship and a more impressive teaching 
of the basic truths common to all. 
“These truths are belief in God, Friend- 
ship, Neighborliness, Care for the Un- 
fortunate, and Loyalty to the Ideals 
back of the freedoms which make it 
possible for men to hold such public 
services in peace and concord.” 


Lexineron, Mass. The First Parish 
Church began this year the custom of 
having its own Anniversary Sermon on 
the Sunday which begins Anniversary 
Week. The theme of these sermons 
from year to year is to be some phase 
of “Liberal Religion’s Relation to De- 
mocracy.” Distinguished Unitarian min- 
isters, whom for reasons of distance 
Lexington people would not ordinarily 
hear, will be invited to preach. Rev. 
David R. Williams of Rochester, N. Y., 
gave the sermon this year on_ the 
subject, “Shall We Follow Tired Reli- 
gious Leaders?” 

The Anniversary Sermon this year is 
a part of the continuing recognition in 
1942 of the 250th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Parish. Dec. 15, 
1691, the Parish was constituted by act 
of the General Court. Dec. 14, 1941, 
this act was commemorated by special 
services in which Rev. Dana McL. 
Greeley, a son of the church, gave the 
address, and Rev. Robert Weston, the 
minister, announced that a sum of nearly 
$4500 had been raised toward the pay- 
ing of the debt as an Anniversary Fund. 

_ The linking of the anniversary of the 
Parish with that of the American Uni- 
tarian Association is an appropriate 
recognition of the fact that Lexington 
was among the first of the churches to 
become Unitarian, and that its minister, 
when the Association was organized, was 
Rey. Charles Briggs, one of the incor- 
porators of the Association and, in 1833, 


its General Secretary. 


First Parish, Kennebunk, Me. 


Watrote, N. H. In the Walpole 
Town Congregational Society, Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Jenkins was installed as minister 
on June 21. The chairman, Mr. Hudson 
B. Hastings, performed the act of in- 
stallation. Rev. Walton E. Cole gave 
the sermon. Other notables taking part 
were Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, Rev. Dudley Child, 
and Rev. William W. Lewis. 


LIBERAL CHURCHES AROUND 
THE WORLD 


“Most of the world today has little 
use for liberalism, whether it be in poli- 
tics, economics, or religion,’ said Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, in speaking before 
the Conference on International Work 


.of the General Alliance, on the subject: 


“Liberal Religion in an Illiberal World,” 
during May Week. 


Most of our churches in Europe are 
under the heel of the conqueror, the 
speaker pointed out, and whether they 
are carrying on or not we have no means 
of knowing. We do know that at least 
one of our leading ministers in Europe 
is at present in a concentration camp, 
and that the Patriarch of the Czech 
Church died a few weeks ago after hav- 
ing been under house arrest for many 
months because he would not give in to 
the Nazi oppressor. 


Holland —the great center of con- 
tinental liberalism—is completely blacked 
out. The Unitarians in Hungary are 
now made to goose-step at the Nazis’ 
orders, whether they like it or not; and 
the situation of our people in Rumania 
must be tragic. 


In addition to the European catastro- 
phe, there is the almost equally serious 
situation in the Philippines, from which 
we have heard not a single word since 
Manila fell; and our little outpost in 


Singapore can scarcely survive the Japa- 
nese domination. ; 

India, where we have for years had a 
most promising educational and religious 
development in the Khasi Hills, near the 
Burmese border, is threatened by the 
advancing Japanese; and our Brahmo- 
Somaj Association is in like, if not such 
immediate, danger. 

There remain only our free churches 
in Australia, South Africa, Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States. It is 
significant that these are all Anglo-Saxon 
countries. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that there are many of 
our people in exile, particularly in Brit- 
ain, where many of our Czech and Dutch 
friends are carrying on with the noble 
assistance of the British churches. 

Dr. Dexter urged assistance while 
there is yet time for our people in India, 
and closer contact between our churches 
here and the scattered groups in the 
British Dominions. 


The burden of his remarks dealt with 
the situation of our British churches. 
Fifty of them have been bombed, but 
despite this fact they are carrying on 
with that tenacity which the world has 
come to expect of the British. Not only 
are many of the churches destroyed, but 
the income of the parishes has almost 
vanished. Many of the older churches 
had their endowment in real estate, and 
much of that is now destroyed or non- 
productive. To meet the situation, the 
British Association is raising a fund in 
the non-bombed areas, and Dr. Dexter 
asked for the immediate support of the 
Alliance in the efforts the Service Com- 
mittee is making (1) to provide stipends 
adequate for living for the overburdened 
ministers of the British churches, and 
(2) to help the British in their care for 
the thousands of exiles whom they have 
taken to their hearts and homes. 

Despite their own needy situation, the 
British churches have raised many thou- 
sands of dollars for work with the sol- 
diers overseas, particularly in the Near 
East, where rest houses have been estab- 
lished under Unitarian auspices in Egypt 
and Palestine. The British military 
authorities had urged the need for a 
hostel in addition to the usual Y.M.C.A. 
canteen, where there should be oppor- 
tunities for rest, reading, and confer- 
ences under skilled direction. The hostels 
are called Hibbert Houses because part 
of their support has come from the Hib- 
bert Trust. Just now the British Uni- 
tarians are campaigning for a new hostel 
in Jerusalem and have asked the support 
of Americans for its maintenance. Each 
hostel costs $12,000 per year, and the 
Service Committee is undertaking to 
raise half the cost of one. At the pres- 
ent moment there are not only British 
and Dominion troops fighting in the 
desert, but there are many Americans in 
the Near East, as well as Free French, 
Greeks, Poles and Czechs. 
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FOR THE FACING OF THIS HOUR 


Summer Services from Coast to Coast 


N response to the needs of these 

troublous times, our churches from 
coast to coast have considered carefully 
the feasibility of keeping open during 
the summer months. Word comes from 
California that the Berkeley church will 
hold services through July, and that 
the reorganized Unitarian - Universalist 
Church in Long Beach is continuing 
services throughout the entire summer. 

Believing that companionship, fra- 
ternity, and meditation are needed in 
days of strain, the Unitarian Church of 
Davenport, Ia., will hold outdoor serv- 
ices, followed by picnic dinners. The 
church in Ft. Wayne, in the same state, 
holds regular services at 10:45 A.M. The 
Towa City church will be open part of 
July. In Chicago, the Beverly Unitarian 
Fellowship, with Rev. Lon R. Call, act- 
ing minister, will have services every 
Sunday morning. Members are urged to 
bring picnic lunches and make a day of 
it on the spacious grounds of “The 
Castle,” newly purchased home of this 
group. 

Worship will be continued in the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich., 
at least through July. Services are to 
be held for one hour on Sunday morn- 
ings in the Church House, with music 
by piano and violin, singing, a brief ten- 
minute talk, then a ten-minute question 
and answer period. 

The traditional pattern of Sunday 
services will not be followed in the 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada, in the summer. Rather, talks 
will be informal with opportunity for 
congregational discussions of religious 
problems and attitudes. These meetings 
are being planned at the request of 
members and friends of the church. 


South and East 


From the South, news comes that the 
First Unitarian Church of Houston, 
Tex., will have services in July, with 
Rev. Fred I. Cairns, minister of the 
church in El Paso, preaching. The Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church in Atlanta, 
Ga., anticipated by one year the Regis- 
ter’s recommendation to the churches 
to carry on in the summer, realizing that 
the help and consolation of services of 
worship are needed in these times. 
Arrangements were made for union 
services with a nearby Congregational 
church, half the meetings to be held in 
each church with the ministers exchang- 
ing pulpits. Now the congregations feel 
at home in either church and have re- 
newed the plan this year. 

In the Middle Atlantic States, the 
First Church in Philadelphia, Pa., will 
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The Castle, Beverly, Ill. 


hold services in its chapel with Mr. 
W. W. W. Argow, Jr., preaching. Rey. 
Donald Johnston, minister in Flushing, 
N. Y., is trying the experiment through 
June and July of having the regular 
service in the evening. Hollis and Flush- 
ing will join for worship through August. 

Maine Unitarian churches open their 
doors to greet the influx of summer visi- 
tors to the “Pine Tree State.” In the 
chapel used by the Congregational So- 
ciety at Bar Harbor, five Unitarian 
ministers will speak during the season. 
In the Federated Church in Belfast, the 
minister, Rev. Frederick D. Hayes, will 
share his pulpit with guest preachers. 
Rev. John W. Brigham of the old church 
in Castine-sends a cordial invitation to 
all in that vicinity to attend his services 
at 10:45 each Sunday. The Ellsworth 
church will be open in August with 
guest speakers. Houlton and Kenne- 
bunk carry on as usual, and the First 
Church in Portland will keep open in 
July. 

Inquiry brings the word that three 
New Hampshire churches will hold sum- 
mer services: Nashua, Peterborough, 
and Wilton. 


In the Bay State 


Massachusetts is showing a fine re- 
sponse to the opportunity and the privi- 
lege which her situation offers. All of 
our churches on Cape Cod will be open. 
In the summer parish of Vineyard 
Haven, Rev. M. McKarl Nielson will be 
minister. Along the coast, Fairhaven, 
Plymouth, Duxbury, Kingston, Cohasset, 
Hingham (Old Ship Church) are open 


“as usual.” In Pembroke, where Rev. 
Arthur H. Coar is minister, afternoon 
services are held. Rey. Leonard Night- 
wine will conduct worship in the Second 
Church of Marshfield Hills. 

Traveling inland, there are open doors 
on Sunday mornings in Wollaston, Mil- 
ton, Concord, Lincoln, Weston, West- 
ford, Stowe, Groton, Leominster, Lan- 
caster, and Worcester. At Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, the combined 
congregations of the First Church and 
the Second Church will worship each 
Sunday at 11 AM. Many distinguished 
men will occupy the pulpit. 

Summer services will be held at the 
First Parish in Cambridge with Rev. 
Irving R. Murray, Minister to Students 
in Greater Boston, preaching in July and 
on the last two Sundays of August. The 
minister of the church, Rey. Leslie T. 
Pennington, will be in his pulpit on 
August 2, 9 and 16. The Ministry to 
Students in Greater Boston will continue 
throughout the summer. In July and 
August there will be student group meet- 
ings in the Cambridge church on Thurs- 
day nights, and in the Arlington Street 
Church on Tuesday nights. In both 
churches, these meetings will begin with 
an hour of discussion and study to be 
followed by two hours of recreation. 

Unitarians and Congregationalists of 
Manchester are sponsoring a joint reli- 
gious program for the two summer 
months. Morning service and sermon 
are given in the Congregational church 
and afternoon vespers at the Unitarian 
church. The minister in charge of both 
is Rev. John C. Petrie of Houston, Tex., 
who was minister in the Unitarian chapel 
last summer. Also on the “north shore” 
is the First Parish of Gloucester, which 
will be open, with the minister, Rey. 
Fred R. Lewis, and five guest preachers, 


speaking. Rev. Charles E. Park will 
preach at the Tercentenary Service 
Aug. 16. 


At the suggestion and under the 
auspices of the ministers of West Rox- 
bury, there will be conducted in the 
First Parish Church a series of noonday 
services for meditation and prayer each 
Thursday beginning July 2 and continu- 
ing through Sept. 3. There will be devo- 
tional readings and prayer with organ- 
music, but no address. King’s Chapel 
holds a short service of prayer in the 
church each Tuesday and Friday, with 
organ music and prayers of aspiration 
and intercession. 

Many Unitarian churches in New Eng-. 
land unite with other churches of their 
communities for union services; the list 
is too long to print. 
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Diabetic boys at Winthrop, Massachusetts, Camp 
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DIABETIC CAMP FOR BOYS 
AWTHORNE HOUSE at Winthrop, 


Mass., became a summer camp for 
diabetic boys last year, from July 1 to 
Sept. 1. A total of 44 boys from seven 
to seventeen years of age was cared for. 
It is the responsibility of the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Social Service of the 
General Alliance. The funds this Com- 
mittee raises made possible the fine pro- 
gram, with salt-water swimming, base- 
ball, and trips to the beaches and air- 
port. 


Because Hawthorne House is located 
between the airport and the Fort, it will 
not be opened this year, but the camp 
will carry on for the duration at Pren- 
dergast Preventorium, where twenty beds 
have been reserved. The head counsellor 
is a diabetic who has attended the camp 
in former years. He will be assisted by 
two Chinese boys. 


Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, authority on dia- 
betes, has written the captions for a 
movie film which shows the work with 
the patients. It may be borrowed by 
Alliance branches. Seeing it, the mem- 
bers in Massachusetts may be moved to 
respond overwhelmingly to the Commit- 
tee’s slogan—‘“‘Ten cents from every 
Alliance member in Massachusetts would 
make $1000 for this unique work.” 


LINKS INTERNATIONAL 
DURING these war years, a depart- 


ment of Alliance work known as 
“Friendly Links International” has come 
to the fore. The letters of Unitarian 
women around the world have forged a 
friendly chain which holds strong and 
firm in times like these and links them 
in one mighty resolve. Introduced here 


by the British League of Unitarian 
Women, this Alliance opportunity has 
for its purpose “To introduce Unitarian 
women to one another through personal 
correspondence and, by the exchange of 
ideas, to promote understanding and 
sympathy, to strengthen the bond be- 
tween our churches, and to help increase 
good will in the world.” Only those who 
like to write letters are asked to become 
Links. 

Mrs. James G. Jackman of Erie, Mich., 
expresses the true value of “Friendly 
Links International”: “Over periods of 
seven, seventeen, and even twenty years, 
women of our Unitarian Fellowship in 
America, Europe, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa have adventured 
in friendship-by-letter as one more way 
of expressing service. We who have 
known the joy of these foreign friend- 
ships have found in them an inward 
satisfaction, limitless and undefinable. 
These warm human contacts lose none 
of their power or personality by being 
confined to pen-friendships. The Inter- 
national letters are truly “spontaneous 
out-pourings,’ and frequently the writers 
know and are known more intimately 
across the sea than in many of their 
everyday associations. Some measure of 
their devotion is found in the fact that 
Miss Mary F. Gill, of Milton, Mass., 
has received over 100 letters from Links 
in Australia, South Africa, France, Den- 
mark, and many parts of England, since 
war was declared. The heartening influ- 
ence of a friendly letter in these troubled 
times is a thought which echoes in every 
message, whatever its source. 

“Link letters give the minimum of 
comment to the war, but they reflect 
the magnificent effort being made by 
these friends, their churches and com- 


munities, to meet the increasing respon- 
sibilities and necessary changes in daily 
living. Here is a paragraph from a Link 
letter from South Australia: ‘Never has 
one of your letters come at a more op- 
portune time... . The first thing I drew 
out of the package was the Lenten Man- 
ual, Victorious Living. The selection on 
“Wealth” impressed me very much. Our 
second war tax was just out, and with 
rationing, rising prices, and government 
control in all directions, it didn’t look 
like a happy new year. “Wealth” seemed 
an answer to the problem, and I had a 
dozen copies made and passed around 
and enclosed with my New Year notes.’ 

“The faith and trust of Friendly Links, 
their hopes and aspirations must surely 
prove a constructive power in this 
troubled world, the influence of which 
may only be known by those who come 
after us.” 


SUMMER CAMP WORSHIP 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


[N South Chatham, N. H., a service to 
the boys and girls of summer camps 
is being rendered by Rev. Edmund A. 
Opitz, minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Harrisburg, Pa. This work was 
started several years ago by Rev. George 
A. Mark, now in Franklin, N. H. For 
the third consecutive year Mr. Opitz is 
conducting worship services there. 

The meetings are held on Sunday 
mornings in the Lodge owned by Bemis 
Camp, a camp for adults. The bulk of 
the congregation comes from a girls’ 
camp, Chatham Woods, and a_ boys’ 
camp, Etowah. All three camps are run 
independently of each other, and none 
has a church affiliation. The boys’ camp 
is across the lake, and the boys come to 
church in canoes. The girls hike. Each 
camp has its own distinctive dress, and 
each sits on opposite sides of the aisle. 
“A more attentive and bright-faced au- 
dience a minister could not wish for,” 
writes Mr. Opitz. 

Frequently the platform is decorated 
with flowers and ferns brought from the 
woods by the girls. It is from the girls’ 
camp that most of the music comes. 
Last year one of the counsellors, a young 
voice student, sang solos. The girls have 
an octet. The service is distinctly for 
young people; the older folk are on the 
fringe. By pointing his sermon at the 
ten-year-olds, Mr. Opitz manages to in- 
terest those on both sides of that age 
line. 

The minister stays at Bemis Camp in 
a small private cabin, and uses all the 
facilities of the camp. During the week 
he makes himself agreeable to his fellow 
guests and keeps in touch with the other 
two camps. Thus a project begun by a 
minister on vacation who saw oppor- 
tunity to serve, as well as extend Uni- 
tarianism, goes forward with vigor. 
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Masor Frank B. Cranpauu, chaplain 
at Fort Hancock, N. J., gives evidence 
of the democratic spirit of tolerance in 
our armed forces with the following ac- 
count: Twenty-four soldiers were quar- 
antined after exposure to measles in the 
Auxiliary Hospital. This group, made 
up equally of Jews, Catholics, and Prot- 
estants, appealed to Maj. Crandall for 
a service of worship. A field organ, 
hymnals, an altar cross, candlesticks, and 
candles were brought to the hospital, 
and with them the men improvised an 
altar in the front of the ward and deco- 
rated it with flowers. The liturgical 
prayers were taken from the Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish service books, 
and the epistle for the day from the 
Catholic Missal. The gospel was read 
from the Book of Common Prayer and 
the Psalms from the Jewish service book. 
Hymns were chosen from both Catholic 
and Protestant sections of the Army and 
Navy Hymnal. At the request of the 
men, Maj. Crandall gave a brief talk. 


Rev. Witt A. and Rev. Wina L. 
ConsTABLE, since going to the Unitarian 
Church in Orlando, Fla., as joint minis- 
ters, have made an acknowledged place 
for themselves in the cultural life of the 
community. Mr. Constable has ad- 
dressed the University Club of Winter 
Park and was appointed a judge in the 
Florida Poetry Society’s literary contest. 
Mrs. Constable has been in demand by 
the leading women’s organizations and 
was one of the speakers at the civic 
Lincoln Day dinner. Together they have 
given two dramatic recitals, Saint Joan 
and The Lady with the Lamp, with nota- 
ble success. On Easter Sunday they 
gave the right hand of fellowship to 32 
persons. A recent congregation num- 
bered 182. Average attendance is 150, 
the largest in the history of the church. 


Susan Sewatu Cuapin (Mrs. Walter 
L.), life-long member of Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., died on May 3. She 
was an active worker in the Alliance 
branch, having served as secretary, was 
a member of the Post Office Mission, 
and was devoted to all church interests. 


J. Murray Gay was ordained and in- 
stalled as minister of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church at Long Beach, 
Calif., on April 27. Since Mr. Gay be- 
gan his work, there have been numerous 
new activities in the church. Improve- 
ments in the appearance of the church 
have been made, due to the interest and 
generosity of the women of the congre- 
gation. In All Souls’ Church, Santa Ana, 
Calif., also served by Mr. Gay, a church 
school has been started. 


Rev. Cuappourne A. SPRING, assistant 
minister of the Cleveland church for six 
years, has accepted a call to the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society of Mel- 
rose, Mass. 
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PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


HON. SANFORD BATES 


Sanrorp Bates, Parole Commissioner 
of New York State since 1940, formerly 
Moderator of the American Unitarian 
Association, was selected for the first 
annual Herbert C. Parsons Memorial 
Award for “outstanding achievement in 
the treatment and prevention of crime.” 
In choosing Mr. Bates, the distinguished 
committee appointed by the United 
Prison Association of Massachusetts 
honored one who has gained fame in the 
field of penology and crime prevention. 

A member of the Massachusetts State 
Bar Association, Mr. Bates began his 
career in the Bay State where he served 
for ten years as Commissioner of Cor- 
rection. In 1929 he was appointed 
Superintendent of Federal Prisons in 
Washington, and upon the establishment 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons the 
following year was made Director. He 
has been President of the American 
Prison Congréss and was a commissioner 
to several International Prison Con- 
gresses. In 1937 he turned his attention 
to the problem of crime prevention by 
working with boys, became Executive 
Director of the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
and saw that movement surge ahead. 


Cuartes H. Brown, Jr., former presi- 
dent of the First Unitarian Church of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been appointed 
City Manager there. Mr. Brown, whose 
father was a New York State Supreme 
Court Justice, has been a member of 
our churches in Buffalo and Rochester, 
N. Y., and Montclair, N. J. 


Sic. Siamunpson, member of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Winnipeg, Man., Can- 
ada, was drafted by the Dominion 
Government to fill the position of 
Regional Controller of Transport for the 
province of British Columbia. 


Tet, Berna, active layman in the 
Cleveland Church, graduate and trustee 
of Cornell University, general manager 
of the National Tool Builders Associa- 
tion, a writer and speaker in this field, 
spoke on “War and the Aftermath” at 
a Sunday service in the First Unitarian 
Society of Plainfield, N.. J. Graduates 
and friends of Cornell University in the 
Plainfield area were invited to this 
service. 


Rev. Cart A. Storm, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Exeter, N. H., 


- has resigned’ to become the successor of 


Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly in Lincoln, Neb. 


Rev. Harry C. Meserve, minister at 
Cohasset, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the First Unitarian-Congregational So- 
ciety of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rev. Artaur WINN, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Lynchburg, Va., 
recently gave five lectures at Randolph- 
Macon College. He spoke daily for a 
week over station WLVA. 


Rev. Jostan R. Bartuert, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Marietta, 
O., and Miss Evelyn L. Eubank were 
married on June 24. 


Dr. Harotp E. B. Speicur has been 
appointed Dean of the College of Letters 
and Science of St. Lawrence University. 
Formerly a member of the faculty of 
Dartmouth College, and Dean of Swarth- 
more College, Dr. Speight has for the 
last two years been Executive Secretary 
of the Committee on Teacher Education 
of the Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York, with 
headquarters at Cornell University. 


Rev. Harry L. Canrievp, who held 
both Unitarian and Universalist fellow- 
ships, was remembered by faithful friends 
at a memorial service held on June 28 
in Woodstock, Vt., in the Universalist 
Church. Dr. Lee S. McCollester gave a 
brief address. : 


Davin Kisty was ordained and in- 
stalled as an associate minister by the 
First Parish in Dedham, -Mass., on Sun- 
day, May 24. 


Rev. Tueopore Deivuca was installed 
as minister of the Hawes Unitarian 
Church in South Boston, Mass., on Sun- 
day, June 7. 


Rev. Marton F. Ham, for eight years 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Waverley, Mass., has resigned. It is his 
purpose to devote himself to his work 
as a hymn writer. He will continue to 
live in Belmont, Mass. 


Rev. Perer H. Samson, minister of 
Unitarian-Universalist ‘churches in Po- 
mona and Riverside, Calif., spoke on 
the West Coast Church of the Air, sta- 
tion KNX, on Sunday, June 14. 


MAYNARD VAN DYKE WINS 
DEFENSE WARD 


HE Civilian Defense Award of Honor 

was presented to Rev. Maynard Van 
Dyke, minister of the North Side Uni- 
tarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., over 
Station KDKA on June 19, by the 
Civilian Defense Authority. The award, 
the first given to a minister in the 
vicinity, was made in recognition of Mr. 
Van Dyke’s outstanding service in or- 
ganizing the local Defense Program. 

Since the day Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked, Mr. Van Dyke spoke eighty-nine 
times for Civilian Defense. The tribute 
to him stated: “The Speakers’ Bureau 
of the Defense Council could not have 
done the good work of which they have 
every reason to be proud, without your 
able assistance. Everywhere you have 
spoken the response has been overwhelm- 
ing. You have created great enthusiasm 
for our work.” 

In his part of the radio program, Mr. 
Van Dyke said, “I think Civilian Pre- 
paredness is so important that we lo- 
cated one of the first Post Headquarters 
right in our church. I believe a church 
has a definite responsibility toward the 
community at large, and my congrega- 
tion, agreeing with me, decided that the 
splendid construction of our church with 
its thick stone walls would make it an 
unusually good air-raid shelter. I feel 
defense work is one of the most impor- 
tant developments in community living 
that has occurred. Of course we are 
preparing ourselves against attack, but 
there’s something even more vital than 
that: right here in this city we are get- 
ting to know our neighbors—there’s a 
return to the co-operative interest seen 
in the town meetings we find in the 
smaller towns of this country. Such a 
spirit of helpfulness can be as important 
in peace time as it is in wartime. I look 
forward to seeing this work and this 
attitude continue after the war ends.” 

In accepting the award, Mr. Van 


Dyke said, “I accept this badge as much 
for my church and its sympathetic con- 
gregation as I do for myself. Without 
their co-operation, much of what I have 
been able to do could not have been 
accomplished.” 

A letter from Mr. John Evans, Presi- 
dent of the Church, was read in the 
broadcast. 


HONORARY DEGREES GIVEN 
AT MEADVILLE 


HE Meadville Theological School held 

its 98th Commencement, on Tues- 
day, June 16, at the First Unitarian 
Church in Chicago. The main address 
was given by Rev. Marion Franklin 
Ham of the Waverley, Mass., Unitarian 
Church, on “Hymns, the Universal Lan- 
guage of Worship.” 

Bachelor of Divinity degrees were 
bestowed on John N. Booth, Ralph E. 
Kyper, Morton D. Nachlas, Theodore 
Pope, and Hugh Weston. 

The Degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
honoris causa, was conferred on two 
Unitarian ministers. It was given to 
Mr. Ham as “latest and living con- 
tributor to a hymnody that reveals the 
hidden treasure of feeling in the Uni- 
tarian experience of religion, singer of 
‘the voice of God within the silence,’ 
and of ‘the glory of the Kingdom that 
shall be.’ ” 

Rev. William Safford Jones, who gave 
the baccalaureate sermon on June 15 on 
“The Religion of the Future,” was 
awarded the degree with the following 
citation: “a graduate of Meadville in 
the class of 1896, minister for twenty 
years of the historic South Parish in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and _ its 
rejuvenator, preacher in the noble lit- 
erary tradition of the Unitarian Church, 
and pastor in the tradition of the Church 
of the Ages.” ; 

The Robert C. Billings Prizes for Ex- 
cellence in Preaching were awarded to 
Forest K. Davis and Alfred Stiernotte. 
The Cruft Fellowship was awarded to 
Hugh Weston, graduate student at the 
University of Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Sic. Sigmunpson, member of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Winnipeg, Man., Can- 
ada, was drafted by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to fill the position of Regional 
Controller of Transport for the province 


of British Columbia. 


Mrs. Joun U. Hormann, who for 
nearly four years has been office secre- 
tary at Regional Headquarters in New 
York City, has left because of ill-health. 
Her valuable service will be greatly 
missed. Her successor is Miss Ruth 
Smith, an active member of the Flushing 
Unitarian Church, who leaves a position 
with a business organization to come to 
Unitarian service. 


= Photo by Bachrach 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS— 
A. POWELL DAVIES 


HEAD of the Community Church, of 

Summit, N. J., Rev. A. Powell 
Davies is widely known to business and 
other leaders in this country and abroad 
as one of the foremost analysts of cur- 
rent international affairs. In his new 
book, American Destiny, just published 
by the Beacon Press, he sums up his 
observations with reference to the out- 
come of the World War. This outcome, 
as he sees it, presages for the United 
States a role in world affairs that will 
startle Americans who look at this coun- 
try’s part in the conflict chiefly as a hard 
job to be finished as soon as possible 
and put aside. 

Mr. Davies delivered an address and 
conducted the religious services at the 
National Conference of the World Fed- 
eral Union in St. Louis June 27-28. 

In his work as leader of his church, 
Mr. Davies’ position is unique. Although 
he speaks each week to a large congre- 
gation, more than a third of his total 
audience is anywhere from a few hun- 
dreds to several thousand miles away. 
This group is made up of persons who 
have heard him speak and have been so 
impressed that they have arranged to 
have his weekly talks sent to them 
wherever they may be. 

Coming to the United States from 
England in 1928, Mr. Davies has been 
an American citizen since 1935. He has 
been the minister of churches at Ilford, 
London (England), Portland, Maine, 
and, since 1933, at Summit. He gradu- 
ated in Divinity from London Univer- 
sity in 1925, was the holder of the Rich- 
mond theological prize the previous year, 
has taken post-graduate studies both at 
London and in the United States. 

Mr. Davies was President of the New 
York Liberal Ministers’ Club, 1935-37, 
has been active on national committees 
for adult education and peace. 
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ANNA M. BANCROFT 


February 9, 1853— May 31, 1942 
“Thanks be to God that such have been.” 


S we think of Miss Bancroft and the 

outstanding qualities that charac- 
terized her life among us, we give loy- 
alty a prominent place — staunch, un- 
compromising loyalty to her ideals, and 
they were of the highest; loyalty to her 
faith, to Unitarian tradition and organ- 
izations, to her home church, to her 
family, and to the wide circle of friends 
and co-workers. 

Born into the Unitarian faith and re- 
joicing in that fact, she never ceased to 
follow the course of its development, 
never questioned the vital importance 
of its mission, and welcomed every 
change that to her mind made for 
greater power. 

A member for several years of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, she maintained in- 
terest in its doings up to and including 
the annual meetings of 1942. As a mem- 
ber of the joint library committee of the 
Association and the Alliance, she directed 
the consolidation of the two libraries, 
and with President Samuel A. Eliot 
made careful selection of such books as 
would belong to a specialized collection 
suited to the needs of ministers, students, 
Post Office Mission readers, religious ed- 
ucation workers, and Alliance program 
makers. (The discarded books were 
distributed where they were much ap- 
preciated.) 

A new library emerged from this labor 
of revision, to be housed and adminis- 
tered by the Alliance, and, thanks to 
due publicity, the circulation and use of 
the books were widely extended. Miss 
Bancroft was for years a member of the 
Public Library Commission of Massachu- 
setts, and was formerly librarian of the 
Bancroft Memorial Library of Hopedale, 
Massachusetts, named in honor of her 
parents. 

With a clear comprehension of the 
larger issues of any cause that received 
her attention, she had a keen, business- 
like grasp of details that made her a 
counselor highly valued by her asso- 
ciates. This was true of her service to 
the New England Women’s Club, to the 
Frances Merry Barnard Home for Aged 
Women, to the Women’s Republican 
Club of Massachusetts, of whose finance 
committee she was at one time a 
member. 

She was chairman and treasurer of 
the committee that raised the twenty- 
fifth anniversary Endowment Fund of 
the General Alliance. The primary ob- 
ject was to promote closer acquaintance 
and fellowship among the widely scat- 
tered members of the Unitarian family 
by defraying, from the income, travel 
expenses of officers and directors and 
committees. From this time to the end 
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of her life, Miss Bancroft served on the 
finance and investment committees of 
the Alliance, guiding its policy with a 
balanced judgment that cannot be over- 
estimated. 

In all her Alliance work she never 
failed to uphold the connection with the 
churches and the denomination as a 
whole, feeling that the better the Alli- 
ance branch the stronger would be the 
church of which it was a part. Church 
attendance was to her the duty and 
privilege of every Alliance woman, and 
her loyalty to her home church at Hope- 
dale lent force to her words. Those who 
were present at a recent meeting of the 
New England Associate Alliance in 
Hopedale spoke of the pleasure of being 
greeted by her there. 

Personal responsibility—how often she 
spoke those words—readiness to accept 
and perform one’s share in the work of 
the church, the community, and the 
world. 


“There's a niche for you in the world, 


my friends, 
And a work to do 
Which no one but you 
In God’s great plan can fulfill” 


was the message of her Christmas greet- 
ing card. 

She was a very devoted daughter and 
sister, and cherished her family ties with 
great pride and fervor. She gave 
promptly and generously wherever she 


‘ saw a need that she could relieve. 


Miss Bancroft radiated courage and 
enthusiasm, even through her voice, a 
“birthday gift,” that reached the most 
distant of her listeners. She was a mag- 
netic and inspiring speaker and presiding 
officer. What a grand high school 
teacher she must have been! No prob- 
lem was too great for her venturesome 
spirit. “Where there are no difficulties 
there can be no victories,” she said. 
Quick to see a flaw in argument or plan, 
she must start to find a correction or 
remedy. Although intolerant of what 
fell below her standard of truth and 
justice, she was kindly in her estimate 
of people and very fair in her judgments. 
In her company there was never a dull 
moment; she had a fund of stories to 
draw upon, a readiness of repartee, and 
was a perfect hostess. Back of great 
personal charm was a sincerity and sim- 
ple strength that inspired confidence and 
trust. Her gracious hospitality to visit- 
ing Unitarians in Anniversary Week and 
at other times is a precious memory for 
all who were privileged to experience it. 

Of a deeply religious nature herself, 
she stressed the object of the Alliance 
to quicken religious life, “first one’s own 
life,’ and urged that a devotional period 
be a part of each meeting. 

Let her own words sound again in our 
ears: “Be constructive. Don’t criticize 
till you can remedy. Anyone can pull 
down. It takes good sense and ability 
to build up. Be cheerful and hopeful. 


Be a radiator, not a refrigerator. Keep 
the fire of your enthusiasm undimmed. 
People need the church. The church 
needs people. Attend church regularly. 
Keep your religious hearthfires brightly 
burning. Make it known that your re- 
ligion teaches righteousness and peace 
and the hope of a heaven on earth. Have 
faith in your Faith.” 

More than once Miss Bancroft spoke 
of living on “borrowed time.” We give 
thanks for every one of those last years 
that brought no weakening of mind or 
spirit of cheer and optimism. Here was 
Unitarianism made manifest in a radiant 
life. 

: CAROLINE S. ATHERTON 


KATHERINE 
KNOX KNICKERBOCKER 


Mrs. Katherine Knox Knickerbocker, 
who died in New York City last March 
following a long illness, had won a place 
in the permanent regard and _ affec- 
tion of the denomination, not only within 
her own parish church but also in the 
wider circle of metropolitan denomina- 
tional affairs and nationally. She had 
been a member of the Lenox Avenue 
Church and then of the West Side 
Church, and finally of the Community 
Church of New York. She had served 
as president of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women. Just before her 
health broke she was elected to the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, but was unfortunately 
never able to serve in that capacity. 

She had a well trained mind, and 
obeyed the forceful spirit behind it with 
such fidelity that all who knew her felt 
themselves richer and stronger for her 
wise comradeship. The deepest impulse 
of her being was her faith and her devo- 
tion to the beliefs of her church. She 
had a wonderful gift for organization, 
and her wise counsel and advice will be 
keenly missed. 


Flag Day, 1942, will long be remem- 
bered by the First Unitarian Church of 
Oklahoma City, for on this day the 
minister as its representative accepted 
a 5x9 flag in memory of Dr. C. B. Gant, 
of Graham, Texas. 

Dr. Gant was a faithful Unitarian. 
Though unable to attend a Unitarian 
church, he kept abreast of Unitarian 
thought through the literature offered by 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Gant was a World War veteran. 
After returning to civilian life, he gave 
his time and talents to his country by 
ministering to the physical needs of its 
people. He died Oct. 23, 1939, and the 
flag which covered his casket is now be- 
ing given the church by his sister, Mrs. 
Ada Gant Logan, a member. 


The Story of,the Friends 


The History of Quakerism. By Expert 
Russetyt. New York: Macmillan 
Co. $3.00. 


Its jacket dubs this book “the Fas- 
cinating Story of the Friends.” Not 
by any stretch of the imagination can 
either this, or the title of this work, be 
accepted as statements strictly accurate. 
It is neither THE History of Quakerism, 
nor is it fascinating. The definitive 
chronicle of the Society of Friends has 
yet to be written. Professor Russell’s 
effort is creditable and adequate, so far 
as it goes. His writing reveals ample 
scholarship, a clear understanding of 
and deep sympathy with his subject. 
Through more than five hundred pages, 
he narrates the rise and progress of “the 
people called Quakers” as a separate 
religious movement, from its earliest be- 
ginnings in the soul of George Fox to 


the condition wherein it finds itself 
today. 
The story is a thrilling one. Many 


pages of its history are stained with the 
blood of martyrs. Not a few of the 
Friends bore unflinching witness to the 
truth, counting not their lives dear unto 
themselves. The Quaker contribution 
to the early civilization of New England 
was far greater, and more valuable, than 
historians have given it credit for. In 
fact, the influence of this group, here 
and abroad, through three centuries, has 
been out of all proportion to the num- 
bers of its adherents. At the same time, 
the evolution of the movement has run 
true to form. Beginning as pure mysti- 
cism, this extreme left wing of Protes- 
tant non-conformity has passed through 
various phases. It has crystallized into 
formalism, hardened into orthodoxy and 
theological definition, in temper grown 
static, only at intervals, to be born 
again, through successive returns to 
reality, when the underlying spirit of 
simplicity, sincere dependence upon the 
Living God, humble obedience to the 
Inner Light, has broken through the 
crust, and the movement has made a 
“fresh start. All this Dr. Russell’s book 
makes plain. The facts are all there. 
The only trouble is that his style is 
wooden, uninspired. Also, especially in 
his closing chapters, he deals more with 
externals than with spiritual essentials. 
Repetitions abound. Faulty proof-read- 
ing, as well as occasional misprints, add 
to the reader’s difficulties. Neverthe- 
less, as a contribution to history, and 


as a help to our knowledge of a people 
too often misunderstood, the work has 
genuine value. A.R. H. 


The Old Testament 


Introduction to the Old Testament. By 
Rosert H. Prerrrer. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $4.00. 


The Harvard Divinity School is to be 
thanked for having given to the world, 
in the decade 1932-42, two monumental 
pieces of scholarship, George Foot 
Moore’s Judaism and Robert H. Pfeif- 
fer’s Introduction to the Old Testament. 
The name of the latter is somewhat mis- 
leading, for in reality it is of encyclo- 
pedic scope. This book comes perhaps 
as close as is humanly possible to saying 
everything that can be said in a single 
volume. 

With an European perspective gained 
in his early years, with graduate study 
and teaching in America’s first univer- 
sity, and with knowledge of many lan- 
guages, the author is uniquely fitted for 
his task. He knows his Old Testament, 
and the literature about it, as do few 
scholars in America or Europe. The 
multitude of bibliographical citations 
throughout the text and the thirty-five 
page appended selected bibliography are 
so copious as to correlate his conclusions 
with almost every work of significance 
in ancient, medieval, and modern times. 
This production is of such excellence it 
probably will take precedence over other 
introductions, irrespective of language. 

The first 126 pages are devoted to 
general matters concerning the Old 
Testament as a whole. Then 160 pages 
are devoted to the literary strands in 
the Pentateuch. The remainder consists 
of a book-by-book treatment of the ma- 
terial from Joshua to Malachi. Thirty- 
two pages of indexes (arranged accord- 
ing to author, subject, and biblical ref- 
erences) make the work usable for ready 
reference. An average of about thirty 
biblical references on each page of the 
text makes it invaluable as a handbook 
for detailed study. Those who prefer to 
ignore the references will find an inter- 
estingly written treatment. 

In his foreword Professor Pfeiffer re- 
marks, “Throughout the book I imagined 
myself speaking to a class including col- 
lege graduates, divinity and graduate 
students, ministers, and even interested 
laymen.” These will do well to gather 
about this master teacher. 

Rouianp E. Wore 


A Missionary Saint 
In This Generation—The Story of Rob- 


ert P. Wilder. By Ruta Wiper 
Braistep. New York: Friendship 
Press. $1.25. 


In This Generation is the story of a 
noble life spent in the service of hu- 
manity, for youth and students, for 
India’s intellectual leaders, for the 
awakening of men and women every- 
where to the supreme call of religion as 
Robert P. Wilder interpreted that call. 
Born in India of missionary parents, he 
entered Princeton College in 1881, later 
graduated from the Princeton Presby- 
terian Seminary, and inspired by the 
First College Student’s Summer Confer- 
ence for Bible Students, he founded the 
Student Volunteer Movement which 
pledged its members to Christian Mis- 
sionary effort in the foreign field. He 
traveled all over the United States en- 
listing such pledged members. He 
stirred the student mind in numberless 
colleges to the larger vision of the world. 
Dr. James McCosh, President of Prince- 
ton, wrote, “Has any such offering of 
living young men and women been pre- 
sented in our age, or in any country, in 
any age, since the Day of. Pentecost?” 

On his way to India in 1891, Mr. 
Wilder visited Britain, stirred the minds 
of students there. Vacationing in Nor- 
way, he met the Norwegian girl whom 
he soon married. ‘Together they went 
to his beloved India. India still bears 
the stamp of his more than twenty years 
of, religious influence and his life of 
service. He died in March, 1938, in 
Norway, the home he and Helene Wilder 
had chosen for their later years. 

The book is a reminder of men like 
Moody, Wishard, Speer, Mott, and the 
missionary stirrings of the early nineties. 
Some of the forms of that Gospel activ- 
ity may not suit the forms of today. 
But reading this noble story one may 
well ask, “In 1942 does the world need 
anything more than it needs the love 
for all mankind, and man’s total unity, 
that was embodied in Robert Wilder’s 
vision?” 

GrorGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


The Family Lives Its Religion. By 
Recmva Westcotr Wireman. New 
York: Harper’s. $2.00. 


A modern, twentieth century version 
of religious living, which will help put 
religion back into family life. 
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Thou Art Peter 


The Story of American Catholicism. By 
TuroporeE Maynarp. New York: 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


Here is the most vivid account of the | 


beginning of the Catholic Church in 
this country, and of its continuing to 
our time, that has been done by anyone 
within or outside the Faith. Mr. May- 
nard is a layman who became a convert 
from Congregationalism after a very 
brief experience as a preacher. His life 
has been chiefly devoted to journalism 
and letters. The style of his book is 
rather light for such vast and majestic 
matters, but it is never at fault on the 
score of taste or feeling. 

Not once does the author show a dis- 
position to scorn the Protestantism of 
our country, though he gives it little 
praise. He is urbane and never solemn. 
Though he makes the conventional as- 
sertions about infallibility of church and 
dogma, these are relatively minor in 
their impress on the reader. 

The most important thing in Mr. 
Maynard’s work is his unremitting and 
unsparing criticism of his own church. 
Bishops, church politicians, architecture, 
liturgy, theology, and social behavior, 
all come in for a racy and precise going- 
over. The documentation of the book 
is immense. Mr. Maynard is what one 
would call a liberal or broad Catholic. 
He dismisses the reactionary and static 
elements summarily. One asks how the 
story got by the authorities, for it car- 
ries Nihil Obstat and Imprimatur. 

As for his history, in the main it is 
good, with of course magnificent claims 
for the veritable, exclusive Catholic 
foundation of religious liberty in 
America! That kind of assumption to 
one side, one reads of the relatively poor 
showing of American Catholics in theol- 
ogy and philosophy. “It is rather odd,” 
he says, “that the two most prominent 
scholastic philosophers on this continent 
should be the French laymen, Jacques 
Maritain and Etienne Gilson.” In the 
growth of the Church the great person- 
age is Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, 
who is magnified in heroic proportions. 
That is right. He did more than any 
other Catholic to adjust the church to 
America and democracy. 

ALBERT C, DierrENBACH 


Latin-Americans Protestants 


On This Foundation. By W. Sranury 
Rycrorr. New York: Friendship 
Press. Cloth edition, $1.00; paper 
60 cents. 


The subtitle, “The Evangelical Wit- 
ness in Latin America,” indicates the 
theme. The author uses the word 
“Evangelical” rather than “Protestant,” 
believing that the former is more suit- 
able in Catholic countries. Born in 
England, Dr. Rycroft has spent many 
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years in educational work in Lima, 
Peru. He has also traveled widely 
throughout Latin America. His book 
considers concretely the work of various 
Protestant denominations in establishing 
and maintaining churches, missions, 
schools, hospitals in the countries south 
of us. 

On This Foundation also describes the 
history, races, nationalities, and economic 
and social conditions of Latin America. 
Brief references are made to such liberal 
writers and thinkers as Ricardo Rojas, 
Haya de la Torre, Luis Alberto Sanchez, 
the late Moises Saenz, and others. The 
appendix is of value as it contains an 
extensive bibliography, a table of sta- 
tistics, a list of missionary agencies, and 
a colored map of Latin America. 

This book should be of value not only 
to those desiring a knowledge of Prot- 
estantism in that part of our Western 
Hemisphere, but also to those desiring 
a brief, readable, and broadminded sur- 
vey of general conditions there. 

Joun H. Hersey 


Plays about Great Men 


Inverted Torches. Two Plays. By Gort- 
FRIED Hutt. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries. $2.50. 


A good many years ago this reviewer 
had occasion to commend the poems of 
Gottfried Hult to readers of the Register 
for their beauty of form and depth of 
thought. Since them Dr. Hult has ac- 
quired an established reputation as the 
translator of several of Ibsen’s plays. In 
the present volume are included two 
original plays by him, one called The 
Messiah, in which the actors are the 
family of Jesus and their neighbors at 
Nazareth; the other, Galileo, portraying 
that great scientist’s struggle with his 
ecclesiastical opponents on the one hand 
and with his domestic obligations on the 
other. 

In the first of these plays Dr. Hult 
has set himself one of the most difficult 
tasks which can confront a playwright 
or a novelist, namely to make vivid and 
convineing those human relationships of 
Jesus which are unrecorded or only 
barely hinted at in the New Testament. 
A thorough scholarly knowledge of the 
actual setting of Jesus’ life is the neces- 
sary foundation which the author must 
have upon which to erect his structure 
of poetic imagination, if it is to be con- 
vincing. Dr. Hult unfolds his story 
with great sympathy and understanding 
and in passages of beauty, but on foun- 
dations which, to this reviewer, appear 
to be historically unsound, although 
many people might not feel their inade- 
quacy. 

Galileo is both more convincing as a 
portrayal of human experience and more 
effective as drama. The author develops 
it into a moving argument for the free- 
dom of the mind, as well as a means of 
portraying the poignant suffering caused 


by conflicting loyalties. Galileo emerges 
as a noble but tragic figure whose weak- 
nesses move us to pity rather than re- 
buke. : 

Every reader of these plays will under- 
stand why Dr. Hult’s reputation as a 
writer of insight and beauty stands high 
among those who have ears for music 
more ethereal and winning than that of 
the tom-tom and the saxophone. 

Henry Wivper Foore 


Cornfield Mystic 


Sherwood Anderson's Memoirs. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.75. 


When, a year ago, Sherwood Anderson 
died in Panama, he left behind him a 
mass of manuscript, sundry comments 
on life, various recollections of past ex- 
periences—rather autobiographical ma- 
terial than a finished autobiography. 
These scattered leaves have now been 
collected, edited after a fashion, and 
offered to the reading public as the 
writer’s literary will and testament. As 
a work of art, the book is open to ques- 
tion. As a human document, it has no 
little significance and value. What will 
most impress the reader who has strong 
religious convictions will be the pathos 
of the life and character revealed in these 
pages. Their author could have been 
so much finer than he was! As it is, in 
what amounts to a series of sketches, 
more or less unrelated, Mr. Anderson 
discloses himself as a pagan unashamed. 
He has attractive qualities—many of 
them. The man is honest, direct, a 
hater of shams, a lover of beauty. He 
has his ideals, primary among them the 
resolve to tell the truth about himself 
and his fellow-men, without fear or 
favor. He is certainly frank! Above all, 
his recollections are saturated with a 
spirit of warm humanity, a boundless 
sympathy for people of all sorts and 
conditions. In short, in what he writes, 
the dominant influence is that of Walt 
Whitman. How much of this is authen- 
tic, how much pose, is hard to say. 

Mr. Anderson likewise claims to be 
the interpreter of mid-western America. 
Thus, he calls himself “a. cornfield mys- 
tic” and with some justification. That, 
in his novels and plays, he made a defi- 
nite contribution to our native literature, 
there can be no doubt. How he got that 
way—the successive stages of his rise 
from a poverty-stricken boyhood in an 
obscure Ohio town, through his career 
as a businessmen, a paint manufacturer, 
an advertisement writer, to authorship 
—makes a striking story. He had many 
adventures, some humorous, some tragic. 
He tells them all, leaving nothing to the 
imagination. Often, in his narrative, 
one detects the tone of uneasy bravado. 
To give the man his due, there are also 
pages of genuine beauty, particularly 
descriptions of natural scenery in the 
West and South. But behind all his rap- 


tures and declarations of sympathy is 
the man himself; one who, like Kipling’s 
hero, has taken his fun where he found 
it, going through life surrendering to 
every passing impulse, and in the process 
trampling ruthlessly on the susceptibili- 
ties of family and friends. Given a little 
sincere religious faith, a modicum of 
honest understanding of the God he oc- 
casionally mentions, and what a differ- 


ence it would have made! 
A. R. H. 


Life Among the Dyaks 


Black Borneo. By Cuarurs C. Miuurr. 
New York: Modern Age. $2.75. 


The importance of primitive man as 
the key to many of our social and reli- 
gious usages is now - generally recog- 
nized by scientists. Genuine primitives 
are getting scarce in this sophisticated 
age of an effete world. Here in the 
United States “we haven’t a drop in the 
house,” but by going to Borneo, one can 
find the real article. This is the land 
where Charles “Cannibal” Miller went, 
and in his book, Black Borneo, we have 
a readable record of his adventures and 
findings. 

Born in Malaya, reared in the tropics, 
educated in Europe, and experienced in 
travel, Mr. Miller is admirably fitted to 
carry out an adventure among the wild 
men of Borneo and to tell the world 
what he saw. He is clearly not a pro- 
fessional anthropologist, but his book is 
packed with data for someone who is. 
He is not a trained archeologist; but his 
rather cursory examination of old Hindu 
temples hidden away in remote moun- 
tain caves affords a revelation of how 
far-flung was the religious art and faith 
of ancient India. He is a traveller 
rather than an explorer, and an excel- 
lent observer. He went where unusual 
things are to be seen. He evidently is 
an expert photographer, the result being 
a well-illustrated book. 

The picture on the cover jacket giving 
a glimpse of Dyak life as seen through 
the fronds of jungle palms is symbolical 
of its contents. We find descriptions of 
strange social customs, exotic plant life, 
and unusual scenery. To all these the 
author has added a human touch which 
reveals his own personality. 

The real value of the book at this 
time lies in the information it contains 
concerning the great island which is five 
times the size of England, known to the 
_people of continental Asia for more than 
two thousand years, though as yet but 
partially explored by moderns. Here is 
a comparatively empty land adjacent to 
the most thickly populated portion of 
the earth’s surface. Its mineral wealth 
is valuable beyond belief; its raw ma- 
terials practically untouched, with great 
agricultural possibilities. It could easily 
support the entire population of the 
Japanese Empire. 


No wonder that Borneo is a battle- 
ground for contending armies seeking 
the Indies as a prize. It is safe to pre- 
di at even if the Japs are victorious, 
many of their heads will adorn Dyak 


villages. Grorce L. Tuoompson 


Nutshell Comments 


When You Go Stories. By Joun Curry 
Waker. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 


Another good volume of usable chil- 
dren’s story-sermons. Many of the 
stories are unusual, for the author is 
widely travelled and reports incidents 
which are different from those usually 
found in such collections. One seldom 
finds a collection in which every story 
is good, but the great majority of these 
stories will be helpful. Faw. 


The Social Message of the Apostle Paul. 
By Hotmes Roxston, D.D. Rich- 
mond: Presbyterian Commission. 
$2.00. 


Is there a “social message” in the 
writings of St. Paul? Every northerner 
will be impressed with the discussion of 
“The Order of Race” by a southern 
Presbyterian. Based upon the princi- 
ples of St. Paul, Christianity, he bluntly 
states, “has utterly no inner interest in 
the preservation for one race of a privi- 
leged position as over against another 
race.” From Paul’s letters he concludes 
that “the faith which Paul preached 
might find some form of co-operative 
society more congenial to its life than 
the competitive society of modern capi- 
talism.” But he warns us that “Chris- 
tianity is not identified with any partic- 
ular form of economic order.” What he 
says about social order, political order, 
and ecclesiastical order sheds light upon 
the thought of St. Paul. The book 
distinguishes essentials from non-essen- 
tials and warrants careful reading. 

Paut Harmon CHAPMAN 


Do You Know Labor? By Jamrs Myers. 
Washington, D. C.: National Home 
Library Foundation. Fifty cents. 


For those interested in implementing 
their enthusiasm for economic and in- 
dustrial democracy, Do You Know 
Labor? is an arsenal of facts. If any- 
one knows about labor in America, it is 
Dr. James Myers, Industrial Secretary 
of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. During his long 
career as labor manager and student of 
labor problems in relation to the work of 
the churches, Dr. Myers has gained the 
respect and confidence of all who be- 
lieve that labor has its rightful role to 
play in American life, and that the role 
of labor in the American economy must, 
for the sake of its greater effectiveness, 
be related to the work of the churches. 
In this little volume, Sunday school 
classes, Alliances, and Laymen’s Leagues, 


as well as Y. P. R. U. leaders, will find 
information and inspiration to make 
their programs more practical, and their 
practical efforts more certain of success. 
Kart M. Caworowsky 


Christianity and the Family. By Ernest 
R. Groves. New York: Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 


Most of the material was given in the 
Rauschenbusch lectures at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. The book 
is in two parts: (1) the Family as an 
Ally of Christianity; (2) the Church as 
an Ally of the Family. The first part 
attempts to show that Christianity is a 
family religion, more than any other, 
and that Jesus employed the symbol of 


‘the family in his teaching. The second 


part attempts to indicate how the 
church, minister, teachers, and officers 
can use the church as a means to assist 
the family in becoming a more inte- 
grated whole. It is a helpful book to 
those concerned with counseling. 


Invitation to Worship. By A. C. Rew. 
Nashville: Abimgdon, Cokesbury. 
$1.50. 

Fifty chapel talks, most of which were 
delivered at Harvard Chapel by Profes- 
sor A. C. Reid of Wake Forest College. 
Each is condensed into two pages, con- 
taining about a half-page of Scripture 
text. They offer excellent suggestion for 
those who are looking for the more con- 
ventional Bible-centered material. 


Lessons of the Prince of Peace. By 
Cuartes E. Raven. New York: 
Longmans Green and Co. 

Eighty-three brief pages of a singing 

faith which have their rootage in “a 

practice of the presence of God.” 

Though its vocabulary is traditional, it 

moves through words to experience, sees 

what other people look at, and hears 
what others strain for in listening! 


The Religious Use of the Imagination. 
By Ricuarp Kroner. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $1.00. 

The Bedell Lecture at Kenyon College, 
delivered Jast year. Its fundamental 
thesis is “that the superiority of Biblical 
religion is based on the presumption that 
the divine mystery reveals itself in it, 
or that man’s imagination is at the same 
time the word of God. . . . Religious 
imagination in the sense of Biblical re- 
ligion is inspired imagination.” 


Wem yiviee VVc ue 


Payment Deferred. By C. 5S. Foresrer. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

For cold horror, this “murder story 
with no mystery” is well nigh unsur- 
passed. The atmosphere of suspense 
and conscious guilt is conveyed in mas- 
terly fashion. Although published in 
England as long ago as 1926, it now 
appears in its first American edition. 
Q71 


[The following selections “From the 
Minister’s Study” are used in place of 
regular editorials this issue because of 
the large amount of discussion material 
presented in the special section, as well 
as the value of the selections themselves. 


—Tue Eprirors| 


WE AMAZE OURSELVES 


Most of us under ordinary conditions 
are apt to lose ourselves in all sorts 
of selfish, superficial pursuits — then, 
through the power of circumstance, we 
find ourselves and, more often than not, 
we amaze even ourselves by discovering 
what we are able to endure, what we 
are able to do. Kipling sang of the 
heroic sailors of the ship “Victoria” — 


“We're most of us liars and half of us 
thieves 

And the rest are as bad as can be. 

But once in a while we can finish in style 

Which I hope it won’t happen to me.” 


But, why wait to “finish in style’? 
Why not live in style more often—in the 
style of the real stuff that is in us? 
These days call for it. Too many of us 
are still living the illusion that the ship 
of our country can “make the shore” of 
victory not only without their aid, but 
while they do all they can to impede 
progress by thinking and living and 
grabbing as they did in the nineteen- 
twenties. That is true not only of many 
politicians and capitalists and laborers, 
but it is too true of too many of us in 
all walks of life. The circumstances are 
here, now, already, which should bring 
out in us these amazing qualities of 
courage, ingenuity, substantialness which 
can hold us firm to the goal of hope and 
give us endurance until we make land. 

Unless we amaze ourselves we shall be 
dismayed. We may not be responsible 
for ultimate results, but we are respon- 
sible for grasping and using the weapons 
of the hour, for sharing the burdens and 
the threats, for putting whatever weight 
of power we have into the struggle, be- 
fore we dare rest back on the thought 
of God being on our side or of any ulti- 
mate fulfillment which may bring peace. 


MaxweEtu SAvaGcr 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


RICHES AT HAND 


It is well to remind ourselves of the 
riches that lie on every hand. I am not 
enough of a Pollyanna to say that 
these riches are easily accessible to all. I 
well know that many are shut away 
from them by forces over which they 
have no control. The “salutation of the 
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dawn,” the sun’s farewell at the close 
of day, are treasures that are beyond 
compare. Memories of moments when 
something of the eternal mystery of na- 
ture entered our inmost beings are 
among our richest treasures. Last year I 
looked up at the Grand Tetons. Up these 
mighty ones thrust themselves until it 
seemed that they would pierce the vault 
of heaven. Such a memory is a treasure 
the value of which no machine or man 
can compute. A thought has come to 
me this year with renewed force. It has 
beaten against the inner walls of my 
consciousness with such intensity that I 
have been compelled to cry aloud, “Yes, 
I know, I know.” At times it has 
assumed the lyric beauty of a symphony. 
It is the thought of the loveliness of 
comradeship; of the meaning of fellow- 
ship; when one meets another traveler on 
the road, looks in his eyes, and knows 
that here is understanding, sympathy, 
and that something which transcends all 
words. To me this is the most beauti- 
ful experience in life. 


Artuur L. WreaTrHERLY 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


CHURCH X-CARDS 


Churches are still issuing spiritual 
X-cards to all who will accept them— 
unlimited opportunities to fortify them- 
selves with everlasting facts against the 
blows of transitory tragedy; unrestricted 
opportunities to work for the binding up 
of wounds, the correction of abuses, the 
foundations of a more just and stable 
social order; the unqualified privilege of 
calling upon the church for all its mani- 
fold ministries. Yours is waiting for you, 
each Sunday morning. Don’t ration 
your religion. 

= Francis G. Ricker 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


FOUR GREAT VERBS 


Church membership means just this: 
that you are clearly over on the side of 
this structure which men have built to 
sustain the life of the spirit. There are 
plenty of enemies over on the other side; 
some are personal foes, the hateful and 
predatory; some are impersonal foes, the 
alternating joys and despairs of our 
elaborate civilization. And in between 
the battle lines, the Laodiceans waver to 
and fro; these are the foggy-minded, the 
blowers now hot now cold, who can never 
come to a conclusion as to where their 
allegiance lies; these are the “moochers” 
who run over every now and then to 
put in a toll call to Heaven, and in the 
meantime leave the telephone bills to the 
Householders-in-full-standing. | Church 


- 


membership means that you have con- 


.sidered the three possible outlooks on 


the meaning of the universe: CYNI- 
CISM—I despair; AGNOSTICISM—I 
don’t know; RELIGIOUS FAITH—I 
walk accompanied; and that you have 
made a choice. 

Each of the significant emotions of 
the human race has finally been gathered 
up in the life of an institution. Every 
deep common concern of man _ has 
marched forward to power and structure 
in a beloved community. And every 
living institution has been created and 
nourished by loyalties finally expressed 
in words of action, words of choice and 
participation and sacrifice. Membership 
in a Christian church involves four of 
the greatest verbs in the dictionary— 
JOIN, COME, GIVE, SERVE. 

Wairtstitt H. SHarp 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


LAWS OF THE SPIRIT 


One of the advantages of residing in 
one community for a long time is the 
opportunity to observe the operation of 
the laws of the spirit over a wide are 
of the lives of those about us. We see 
the progress of the years and how the 
spirit in a man can dominate circum- 
stances. We note the pattern which he 
is weaving into the web of our life to- 
gether, and when the thread of his life 
disappears behind the scene, it leaves 
with us a sense of imperishable reality, 
of something profound and enduring. 
This experience says to us that though 
the things which are seen are temporal, 
the things which are not seen are eternal. 

In the case of a long pastorate a min- 
ister sees many changes in his parish. 
Devoted members, one by one, finish 
their course. Yet the Church goes on as 
the life of the spirit survives in the on- 
coming generation. Even as Paul was 
victorious over trials and hardships, the 
minister rejoices to see his parish con- 
tinue its fellowship of aspiring hearts 
through anxious changes and readjust- 
ments. We come and go, but if the fire 
of the spirit burns bright and warm it 
lights the flame in the hearts of those 
who come after us, and the faith and 
work of the Church persist. This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our 
eyes. Take heart, then, in these uncer- 
tain times with regard to the great 
values for civilization which are at stake. 
Be assured still that though the things 
which are seen are temporal and pass 
away, yet are the precious unseen things 
of the soul eternal and rooted in the life 
of God. 

Roy B. Wintersteen 
Uxbridge, Mendon, Massachusetts 


The Chairman of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee that so generously entertains 
ministers and their wives during Anni- 
versary Week is in receipt of a letter 
from a grateful delegate which expresses 
the indebtedness of the fellowship for 
their splendid work and spirit: 

Dear Mrs. Conway: 

No “bread-and-butter” letter was ever 
written with more sincere gratitude in 
its words than this one; since never be- 
fore have I been so deeply impressed by 
the generosity of the Unitarians of 
Boston in entertaining year after year 
the delegates to the May Meeting. For, 
since I was a student in the Harvard 
Divinity School and student minister at 
Pembroke, Massachusetts, 1913-1914, I 
have repeatedly been the recipient of 
your committee’s hospitality and have 
always felt greatly indebted. This year, 
however, your hospitality seems the 
more to be admired and acknowledged 
because of the many demands upon your 
time, energy and means. No one knows 
better than I, with thirty years of serv- 
ice in the ministry, what such contribu- 
tions signify and how easily they are 
forgotten and unrecognized. 

I was especially touched by seeing 
Miss Harriet Johnson as one of the 
waitresses at the First Church suppers. 
Her service in that capacity was cer- 
tainly a fine example of noblesse oblige, 
It seemed to me as if the ministers 
ought to be waiting on these splendid 
laywomen rather than the ladies waiting 
on the ministers. After such an experi- 
ence I left Boston with a yet deeper 
conviction that the definition of Uni- 
tarianism as New England religion 
should be construed in the most favor- 
able terms. Where in this country could 
one find a better Mt. Zion for the Uni- 
tarians than that which history has 
already provided and which the hospi- 
tality afforded pilgrims by your commit- 
tee year after year renders so enjoyable 
and inspiring? Certainly Chicago, to 
judge from its present performances, 
could never compete for a moment as 
the capital of Unitarianism. I don’t see 
any reason why any of the latter per- 
suasion should be ashamed of the old 
epithet “the Boston religion.” What 
denomination in the country affords a 
similar exhibition year after year of such 
warm-hearted welcome and fellowship? 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles Lyttle 


P. S. May I add a word about the 
extreme pleasure that I find in the beau- 
tiful flower displays at 25 Beacon Street 
and all our meeting places. The labor 
and taste involved in their provision 
afford disproportionate pleasure. 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Rept 


The Register does not mean anything 
to me any more. The Register has 
changed so much these last years, it has 
become a total stranger to me without 
its contents appealing to me. I knew it 
and admired it when Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach was its editor. At that time 
the Register had and was performing a 
mission. As far as known to me, it was 
perhaps the most efficient missionary lib- 
eral religion had in recent times, perhaps 
ever had. What the Register’s mission 
or lack of mission is at present, is not 
clear to me. It seems it is trying to go 
in different directions at the same time. 


Hans C. Jorgenson 
Hanska, Minnesota 


To the Register: 

I am not usually an advocate of flag 
flying, but it seems to me that possibly 
a flag for the use of the Allies generally 
might be worth while. 

Could not. some of our artists design 
such an emblem that would embody the 
idea of the United Nations, with enough 
of the flag of each to make it recog- 
nizable as common to all. 

What do you think of this suggestion? 


G. Falconer 
Montreal, Canada 


To the Register: 

Your April issue has just reached me, 
and I thank you. But I am afraid that 
my handwriting (or was it typing?) 
must be worse than my candid friends 
say that it is. In the second line of 
my letter on page 137, the word printed 
“American” should of course be “Uni- 
tarian”’! 

May I say also that some of your 
readers may be wondering what has hap- 
pened to my colleague, the Rev. Morti- 
mer Rowe, whom they have met on their 
visits over here or on his visit to you 
a few years ago, and therefore I shall be 
glad if you will make it clear that Mr. 
Rowe is still the Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Assembly: I have the honor to be 
the Secretary of the Religious Education 
Department of the Assembly and of the 
Sunday School Association. The task of 
keeping in touch with our men and 
women in the Forces is part of the work 
of this Department. 

Bertram Lister 
Essex Hall 
London, England 


To the Register: 

Readers of the Register interested in 
studying Latin-American affairs and cul- 
ture should find the new illustrated 
magazine, the Inter-American Monthly, 


valuable. Authors of both continents 
write for the periodical. Not only are 
books printed in the English language 
reviewed, but also books printed in 
Spanish are reviewed in English. As the 
countries to the south of us have so 
many progressive thinkers, Unitarian and 
other liberals should benefit from a study 
of them. Address of the magazine: 1200 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
$3.00 a year. I receive no commission 
for this “plug”! 
John H. Hershey 

West Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


In the June Christian Register is a 
review of The Foreigners by Preston 
Schoyer. Mr. Schoyer is a member of 
our church here in Pittsburgh, but no 
mention of the fact that he is a Uni- 
tarian is made known. Does one pre- 
sume that all books reviewed in the 
Register are written by Unitarians, or is 
one supposed to know? I think it is 
interesting that the author is a Unitarian, 
and a very good place to tell this is in 
the Register. 

Edith Hessenmueller 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


[Quite right —Tue Eprror] 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE 


HE 1942 Ministers’ Institute will be 

held August 24-27 at the Stoneleigh- 
Prospect Hill School in Greenfield, Mass. 
Sponsored by the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, the purpose of the Institute is to 
bring together as many of the ministers 
as possible for a few days of serious 
thought on the problems of ministerial 
leadership. As no similar opportunity 
can be found during the May Meetings 
or General Conferences, it is uniquely 
important for our ministers to be freed 
of parish obligations for these few days 
and given every assistance to attend. 

This year’s program, now being com- 
pleted by the Institute Committee, is to 
be concerned with the unusual needs 
and opportunities presented to the min- 
isters who stay in their parishes in war- 
time. Both individual speakers of out- 
standing brilliance and panels represent- 
ing varieties of experience and convic- 
tion will be used to present the several 
phases of an effective wartime ministry. 
The Unitarian Service Committee, the 
War Service Council, and the United 
Unitarian Appeal will all be included. 

The Committee, appointed by the 
Rev. Delos O’Brian, new President of 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union, consists 
of Rev. Francis G. Ricker, Waltham, 
Chairman; Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston; Rev. George Riley, 
Rockland, Vice-President of the Union; 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, Cambridge, 
Chairman of a former Institute Commit- 
tee; Rev. Elbridge Stoneham, Treasurer 
of the Union and of the Institute. 
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New York's 
_ Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double “‘ <r eacoO 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


Georce H. NEWTON, Manager 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, between New Court House 
and State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
No Liquor Sold 


Rooms with Running Water....... $1.50-1.75 
Rooms | With -Bathwiien oes vids et< wes $2.25 -2.50 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Capitol 2660 


intel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by members of SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. Finest quality cloths. They en- 
able you to earn money for your treasury, and 
make friends for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Unitaria, Prague, Czechoslovakia 


UNITARIANISM CARRIES ON 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


April 9 of this year marked the 20th 
anniversary of organized Unitarianism in 
the Czechoslovak Republic. On _ this 
day, after half a year’s field work, before 
a full house of a large concert hall and 
in the presence of Dr. William H. Drum- 
mond, then secretary of the Congress of 
Free Christians and other Religious 
Liberals, an organization called the 
“Liberal Religious Fellowship” and 
brought to life by Dr. Norbert F. Capek 
and his first followers, was solemnly 
launched. This was at first a broad 
religious movement with the purpose of 
strengthening liberal religious thought 
within the existing churches (for which 
there was fertile ground), and to bring 
religion to the many who had just left 
the Roman Catholic Church but found 
all other churches in the country too 
orthodox -or ritualistic. Today, beside 
the “Liberal Religious Fellowship” stands 
the State-acknowledged Czech Uni- 
tarian Church. 

The picture shows the entrance door 
to an historic old palace, now the Uni- 
tarian Church building in Prague. Called 
“Unitaria,” it houses a large auditorium 
for Church gatherings and other rooms 
for wider activity, as well as the Uni- 
tarian Headquarters. Friends of Dr. 
Capek will be glad to know that, al- 
though Dr. Capek himself is not free to 
direct it, the work begun in 1921 is still 
vigorously going on. 


Two more churches have been added 
to this year’s Honor Roll of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. This brings 
the number to 51. The churches and 
amounts are: New Orleans, La., $134; 
and Orlando, Fla., $50. 


FOR SERVICE MEN 


(Continued from page 236) 


couraged. There were speaking assign- 
ments at the Fellowship Supper on 
Saturday evening, the Java Club on 
Sunday morning, and the Forum Sup- 
per on Sunday evening. When not 
speaking myself, I was on the phone ap- 
proaching outside talent for assistance. 
There were jitter-bug contests and “Paul 
Joneses” at the Saturday night dances. 
And as a concluding gesture, Mrs. 
Sonen and I invited a small group to 
our home every Monday evening to play 


‘phonograph records. 


With the arrival of the fall season the 
demands of the church prevented any 
such large scale program, but there are 
many things which we can do and which, 
incidentally, many other churches can 
and will be doing. The church can make 
a pledge that every man in uniform who 
crosses the threshold on Sunday morn- 
ing will be given an invitation to din- 
ner at someone’s home. Our members 
can be encouraged to open their homes 
on week-nights to groups of three or 
four. With the co-operation of the chap- 
lains we can arrange for groups to at- 
tend church in a body and then be 
entertained by the members during the 
afternoon and perhaps even during the 
evening. Several times during the church 
year we can have parties in the parish 
house and invite a number of service 
men to be our guests. And finally, we 
can all take the attitude that men in 
uniform are human beings a long way 
from home and eager for a gesture of 
good will. A friendly word on the train 
or ferry, a lift on the highway, a wel- 
come on the doormat, a cigarette shared 
at midnight over a cup of coffee—these 
things cost little, take almost no time, 
and are the very least that any of us 
can do. 


Evizasern H. Lupron, editor of the 
Cleveland Unitarian, called the attention 
of her readers, under the caption, “What 
We Can Do,” to the fact that men in 
service need and want letters. “Fre- 
quently when we have lived up to all 
our civilian wartime requirements 
our share of this war does not seem com- 
plete. Young men are giving up careers, 
home life, and luxuries, and are bearing 
arms. Couldn’t we lighten their burden 
by sitting down and writing them let- 
ters? Take any man whether you 
know him or not. Tell him what it 
means to you to have him in the service 
of our country. Tell him a joke, or 
something about the place where he is 
stationed. Be cheerful, appreciative, 
understanding. You can do it.” A com- 
plete and correct list of the Cleveland — 
members who are in the armed forces, 
with their addresses, was given. Perti- 
nently on the next page, Mrs. Lupton 
prints a list of Unitarian books. 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A-center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific. thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


Founded in 1849 by Uni hildren 
Provides care for children with magiéal prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of ag ; 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL .C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aux. Council 
\Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
’ 20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


* D this upset world every man 
of us inthe Unitarian faith should 
be on his toes—to help in local 
church and community work; to 
share in our national and world 
sacrifices. 


* Ir organized, our men can work 
better, have wider contacts. If your 
group is not organized, there is no 
better time than now\to start plan- 
ning. 


* Convirions call for speaker as- 


signments well in advance, espe- 
cially for fall dates. League Head- 
quarters will help in all possible 
ways — with program suggestions, 
speakers, and new local chapters. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ing some 
» in his garden, when he 

chanced to look up and saw a London 

evacuee boy watching him. With a 

ant smile, he said: 

my little man, are you inter- 

d in woodwork or gardening?” 

% “Not me, guv *nor,” said the boy. “I’m 
just waitin’ to ‘ear what a parson says 
when ’e ‘its ‘is thumb!” 

—Ezxchange 


“Have you ever considered the mis- 
erable life a moth leads?” 

“How?” 

“He spends his summers in a fur coat 
and his winters in a bathing suit.” 


John and Mary came home from 
church and immediately went to play- 
ing. Hearing considerable whispering, 
their mother asked them what the game 
was. 

“We're playing church,’ Mary an- 
swered. 

“But people don’t whisper in church,” 
protested mother. 

“O,” said John, “we’re in the choir.” 

—Boston Globe 


The reporter came idly into the office. 
“Well,” said the editor, “what did our 
eminent statesman have to say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well, keep it down to a column.” 


A little boy was saying his go-to-bed 
prayers in a very low voice. 

“T can’t hear you, dear,” 

whispered. 

“Wasn't talking to you,’ 
small one firmly. ~~ / 


his mother 


said the 


Three slightly deaf men were motor- 
ing from the north to London in an old, 
noisy car, and hearing was difficult. As 
they were nearing the city, one asked: 

“Ts this Wembley?” 

“No,” replied the second, 
Thursday.” 

“So am I,” put in the third. 
stop and have one.” 


“this is 
“Let’s 
—Montreal Star 


A little Cleveland girl was telling her 
aunt that at school they repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer every morning before 
classes began. Auntie pointed out that 
in some schools the children finish their 
prayer with “and God bless our Presi- 
dent.” 

“Why don’t you suggest that to your 
teacher?” she asked. 

_“T don’t know,” said the little girl, 
doubtfully. “After all, you know, she 
votes Republican.” 

—Boston Globe 


% BUY DEFENSE BONDS 


Buy Defense Bonds out of the proceeds 
of Sunflower Dish Cloth Sales. Your group 


can buy twice as many and gain twice 
the benefits for your organization. 


SAMPLES FREE TO OFFICIALS 
SANGAMON MILIS, Est. 1915, Cohoes, N Y. 


. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets, Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service: 11 a. m. ‘Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open: daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets. Sum- 
mer Sunday Service at 11 a. m. July 12, Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes; July 19, Rev. W. Waldemar 
W. Argow, Th. D.; July 26, Rev...Frederick R. 
Griffin, D. D.; August 2, Rev. Seth R. Brooks, 
D. D. ALL FRIENDS AND VISITORS COR- 
DIALLY WELCOME AT THESE SERVICES. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. D., Organist and Choirmaster. 
Chorus Choir. Sunday Service at 11 a. m. July 
5, Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp; July 12, Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, D.D.; July 19, Rev. Russell 
J. Clinchy,*” D> D-;—July._26, Rev. Walton E. 
Cole. Service of Prayer Tuesday and Friday, 
12 m. Chapel open 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. daily. 


In the Summer Issue 


THE 


HUMANIST 


46 . ” 
‘Humanism or World Anarchy 
Richard Lee, Unitarian Church, Coventry, 

England—A Christian Humanist 
“War: A Psychiatric Problem,” Sylvanus 
Duvall; “Saving Our Culture in Crisis,’ 
Maurice Vischer; “Ideas Must Serve 
Humanity,’ R. B. Winn; “Demosthenes— 
To the United Nations’’; Poems by Harold 
Vinal, Witter Binner; Inquiry: Which 
Way to a Humanized Economics?; ‘The 
Meaning of Humanism,” Corliss Lamont; 
“Militant Orthodoxy Must Be Answered,” 
E. H. Wilson. 


The Copy 25c 


EDWIN H. WILSON,’ Editor 
1201 Union Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Quarterly, $1.00. 


